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Welcome Address 




Dr. Siegfried Schulz, Dr. Karan Singh and Friends: 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you to the 
Azad Memorial Lecture — Premchand : A Western 
Appraisal. It may be recalled that these Lectures 
were instituted in 1958 by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations to honour the memory of late 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who was the founder 
President of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations and independent India’s first Minister 
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for Education, Culture and Scientific Affairs. He 
was a great scholar, educationist and statesman. 
These lectures not only honour the cherished 
memory of a great Indian leader but also add, in 
some measure, to an increased consciousness of 
human values in the global village that is our world 
today. These lectures are also intended to contri¬ 
bute, like the man they commemorate, towards the 
promotion of better understanding among different 
peoples of the world. Through these lectures we 
pay our homage to this great man. 

The first lecture in this series was delivered by 
free India’s first Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Later speakers came from various climes 
and countries, but the texts of their words taken 
together, form a mosaic of concern for human 
values at large. The range of subjects covered 
include science, economics, education, international 
cooperation, peace, politics and human knowledge. 
The list of the names of earlier speakers in this 
series, speaks for itself: Jawaharlal Nehru, Arnold 
Toynbee, Lord Attlee, C. V. Raman, Walter Hallstein, 
Carlos P. Romulo, Rene Maheu, Linus Carl 
Pauling, D.S. Kothari, Lord Butler, Ales Bebler, 
Dorothy Hodgkin, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Joe Appiah, 
Saburo Okita, Salim Ali and A.M. Khusro. 

Bom in Germany in 1925, Dr. Schulz studied at 
the Marbrug and Beme universities where he 
obtained a degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his 
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dissertation on Greek philology. After this, it 
becomes increasingly complex to follow his life, 
dedicated as it is, to erudition and education. His 
subjects of study comprehend comparative religion, 
comparative literature, international studies, history, 
linguistics, philology, and languages. Dr. Schulz is 
no stranger to India. He was at the Benaras Hindu 
University in Varanasi in 1951 and 1952 studying 
Vedic and Sanskrit texts. He is a renowned scholar 
whose close acquaintance and inwardness with 
Hindi and Sanskrit already bear witness to our two 
countries having come closer to each other via the 
printed word, to which he has dedicated his entire 
life. 

Dr. Schulz has made a close study of Premchand’s 
work. Premchand was very much a man of his 
times and being the great artist that he was, he was 
simultaneously well ahead of his times. He gave 
voice to the struggles of the tongue-tied common 
men, women and children who populate this great 
country. Being at once a social reformer and sensi¬ 
tive writer, he bore witness to an era and a place; 
through his art he gave to each of his anonymous 
brethren, a name, a habitation, a face and a voice. 
We are fortunate that in the year of Premchand’s 
centenary we have in Dr. Schulz, the most appro¬ 
priate scholar from across the seas, to address us 
in commemoration of the great humanist Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, through an appraisal of Prem¬ 
chand’s writings which deny any dichotomy 
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between art and social concern. We in the Council 
feel particularly privileged to pay our homage to 
two great men of India in one function through the 
words of Dr. Schulz. 

May I now request Dr. Schulz to deliver his lecture. 
Thank you. 


Smt. Manorama Bhalla 
Secretary 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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Vice-President’s Address 




Excellency and Friends, 


The Azad Memorial Lecture this year has given 
us an opportunity to pay our tribute to two great 
Indians who were virtually contemporaries— 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who lived from 1888 
to 1958, and Munshi Premchand, 1880 to 1936. 
Maulana Azad, the founder President of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, was one of the 
outstanding figures of modern India. He was an 



outstanding scholar in Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
a man of immense learning and erudition and 
author of some very remarkable books including 
a commentary on the Quran Sharif in Urdu which 
is a classic. Those of us who had the occasion to 
listen to him speak in his beautifully modulated 
Urdu, partaking of both elevated thought and 
expression, have really been privileged. 

The Maulana was not only a great intellectual but 
a great patriot, in the tradition of those great 
intellectuals who made such an important impact 
on our freedom movement. Today, unfortunately, 
politics and intellectualism seem to have become 
mutually contradictory, but let us not forget that 
in our freedom movement some of the greatest 
minds of India participated; not only people in the 
early stages like Lokmanya Tilak and Aurobindo 
Ghosh, but in the last two to three decades, 
outstanding intellectuals and scholars like Acharya 
Narendra Deva, Dr. Sampurnanand, Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Dr. K.M. 
Munshi and Maulana Azad. In that galaxy of 
great minds no star shone so brightly as that of 
Maulana Azad, who combined great erudition and 
learning with a tremendous commitment to the 
national movement and the welfare of India. 

Today when our politics has become devoid of 
intellectual wisdom, virtually an intellectual waste¬ 
land, it is a good time to ponder and recall the 
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memory of Maulana Azad. I would like to express 
the hope that our younger generations will pay 
more attention to the life and works of this 
remarkable person in whose memory the Azad 
Memorial Lectures are held every year. 

Munshi Premchand’s Centenary was observed in 
1980. He was a towering figure in modern Indian 
literature, a pioneer of the Hindi novel and short 
story, who with his deep social commitment, concern 
with the human condition, empathy and sympathy 
with the suffering and downtrodden, exposure of 
the hypocrisy and cant that is so often found in 
our society, will always be an important figure on 
the modern Indian intellectual scene Dr. Schulz 
has done the world of scholarship a great service 
with his very interesting and carefully researched 
talk on Prerachand, in which he has given certain 
new perspectives, particularly his comparison of 
the works of Premchand with the works of Charles 
Dickens. I am sure it will open up a fertile field 
for further research. He has thrown a great deal 
of light upon the Western view of Premchand, 
and has also explained why Premchand’s great 
novels, particularly Godan, have not really yet 
achieved the sort of stature in world literature that 
might be expected of them. I am sure his own 
talk, when published by the ICCR for wider 
circulation, will be an important contribution 
towards a better understanding of Premchand, not 
only in the West but in our own country. 
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In this context, T must take this opportunity to pay 
our own tribute to the whole spectrum of great 
Germanic Indologists who, over the last century, 
have done so much towards the understanding and 
revaluation of the Indian cultural tradition. It is 
not possible for me to go into details, but the list 
runs from Max Mueller right down to a man like 
Heinrich Zimmer, a German scholar who has made 
a unique contribution to intellectual studies; and it 
is a matter of considerable satisfaction for us that 
Dr. Schulz today has further deepened that very 
revered and distinguished tradition. 

In today’s world which is torn asunder by hatred 
and suspicion, when there is enough fissionable 
material circumambulating the globe to kill each 
human being alive twelve times over, the import¬ 
ance of inter-cultural contacts becomes even 
greater than before, so that intellectual bridges can 
be built between states following different social, 
economic and political systems. In this context, 
cultural relations and cultural studies are of 
tremendous value, and it is to these linkages and 
dialogues that our Council is devoted. On behalf 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, I 
would like to thank Prof. Schulz and the audience 
for being with us today, and once again to pay my 
homage to the memory of Maulana Azad. 

Dr, Karan Singh, M.P 
Vice-President 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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Premchand : A Western Appraisal 




The title of this talk was carefully chosen: its range 
is very wide and at the same time rather narrow. 
Narrow, because this speaker can, of course, not 
claim to represent the views of any segment of the 
West but his own views. He speaks as a deeply 
interested Western individual whose love affair with 
India has lasted for almost thirty years and whose 
views, therefore, may be slightly tinged, or tilted as 
they say, in favour of things Indian. And there is 
another facet that narrows this speaker’s range and 
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which has to do with the wide range, mentioned 
before: it is impossible to appraise fully and justly 
the life work of the great man, whose hundredth 
birthday was celebrated last year, not only because 
of the time limit, but also because it is beyond the 
pale of one individual to fathom the depth and the 
height of Premchand’s creativity. 

In the first part of this paper I shall give, in very 
general terms, my impressions and thoughts 
regarding some of Premchand’s more important 
novels. In the second part I shall deal with his last 
great novel Godan and with the reasons for the 
poor response it has, so far, experienced in the 
West. 

He started his writing career when he was a little 
older than twenty, and his inexperience is quite 
evident in his first novel Devasthan-Rahasya, “The 
Mystery of God’s Abode’’. It is not well organized, 
with hardly any plot to speak of and there is little 
life in the stereotyped characters: corrupt priests 
and degraded, impoverished dancing girls. In the 
second novel Premd, Premchand’s social concern, 
the fate of young widows, is being expressed, but 
the plot is contrived and the didactic ballast is 
overwhelming. There followed a period where 
Premchand was fascinated by personalities like 
Tilak who regarded British rule as “a predatory 
foreign incubus rather than a blessing” and Swami 
Dayanand, the founder of Arya Samaj. Premchand 
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wrote in those days the beautiful historical tales 
about Rajput fights, filled with romance, chivalry 
and self-sacrifice, a pointed reminder to his country¬ 
men who seemed to have forgotten how to live and 
how to die as free men. 

In Vardan, “The Benediction”, nationalism but 
also the teachings of Vivekanand, who appears 
as the famous sanyasi Balaji, are combined in a 
touching human interest story; the fate of a loving 
pair who cannot be united in this life. 

Premchand’s apprenticeship years as a writer came 
to an end when he joined Mahatma Gandhi’s 
movement in 1921. His voluminous work comprises 
novels like Rangabhumi where he shows himself as 
a superb social chronicler and where he creates, 
with infinite patience and with an amazing dexterity 
the lively microcosm of a real world; as always, the 
poor, their weak and strong points receive the 
author’s special attention: a blind beggar, Surdas, 
becomes the tragic hero perhaps for the first time 
in Hindi literature. This novel, though it evinces 
some structural flaws and contains too many 
authorial explanations and observations shows the 
marked progress in the work of the author. 

Premchand could hardly have been familiar with 
Kafka in 1926, but like him he wrote a story of 
many metamorphoses, bodily as well as spiritual 
ones. In Kayakalp, he betrays some of Anatole 
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France’s relentless and forbidding moralisms— Prem- 
cnand wrote KdyQkalp while translating France’s 
Thais into Hindi—and some events in Kayakalp 
are too contrived to be convincing. There are 
biographical explanations for Premchand’s loss of 
originality and for this sidestep into the world of 
unreality, but they cannot be the concern of a 
literary appraisal. 

In the tragic story of Nirmala (1925), which 
appeared first in serialized form in Clt3nd, four 
years later in book form, and in Pratigya, “The 
Solemn Pledge”, published in the same manner, 
Premchand has found his way back to a balanced, 
realistic level and even surpasses his earlier works, 
particularly in the astute portrayal of the characters, 
in the flow of the interior dialogues—and he does 
not hold his readers in tutelage. He has also found 
a new issue: the double standards set by society 
when judging transgressions of man and woman. 
Man’s sin is venial, i.e. forgivable, something that 
may be excused or overlooked as casual error or 
fault; a woman’s transgression is a mortal sin, 
causing the death of her soul, she is abhorred and 
abused. From now on Premchand can be regarded 
as an early and eloquent spokesman for the 
women’s liberation movement—within limits, of 
course! 

Having upbraided and exposed in his previous 
writings the avarice and immorality of certain 
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members of the anglicized wealthy classes, the 
stealth, greed and hypocrisy of certain Brahmins, 
and having renounced the intolerance and religious 
overzealousness of certain mullahs and maulavis, 
Premchand now attacks some sorry specimens of 
his own caste, the Kayasthas. He had done that 
already in several short stories which cannot be 
discussed here, but in Gabon, “Embezzlement”, 
he launches a full-fledged attack on them, on their 
subservience to the colonial power, on their snob¬ 
bery, greed and meanness. They are described as 
products of the colleges and universities established 
by the British for their own purposes and somehow 
are prone to ape only the least desirable aspects of 
Western culture and civilization. 

In Premashram (1922), a novel with an utopian 
ending and in Rangabhuml (1925) Premchand 
had already intertwined certain social concerns 
with burning political issues. In Karmabhumi, he 
combines political and social concerns with a 
realistic account of his idealistic hero’s intellectual 
evolution and growth; outwardly the novel may 
appear as an apprenticeship novel or “Bildungs- 
roman”. But it also deals with contemporary 
political events: Nehru’s call for complete inde¬ 
pendence (at Lahore in 1929) and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Salt Satyagraha in March 1930. The 
latter’s cause is taken up and extolled with great 
fervour, and then leads to somewhat unlikely 
developments and unpredictable conversions in the 
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novel; century-old antagonisms, e.g. Hindu-Moslem 
relations, are somehow resolved on the spot. 
Unfortunately, the reader too easily senses the 
doctrinal enthusiasm and purposeful intentions of 
the author. The novel is turned into a political 
tract; interesting and exciting as such a tract may be, 
it is bound to be, by its very nature, an ephemeral 
product and cannot be part of great and lasting 
literature. 

T must acknowledge here the help which a recent 
book* has given me, particularly in the recalling of 
certain plots and details in the various stories. The 
bibliography is useful but somewhat incomplete. It 
mentions as secondary literature only works in 
English and Hindi. In most cases I do not agree 
with that author’s evaluation and analyses because 
they are not based on literary principles to which 
I subscribe. 

None of the works discussed so far have ever been 
translated into German or any other Western 
language as far as I know. Only a few of Prem- 
chand’s numerous short stories have appeared in 
Western translations. Because the reading of short 
stories does not consume a great deal of mental 
energy, they have had some good response. But on 
the occasion of Premchand’s centenary, I am 


^Govind Narain, Munshi Premchand, Twayne’s World Authors Series, 
TWAS 488 (Boston. 1978) 
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ashamed to admit, only very few Western publi¬ 
cations, among them the I^eue Zurcher Zeitung 
offered their readers anything on the great Hindi 
author. It does not mean that Premchand’s work 
is being ignored in the learned institutions of the 
West. On the contrary, many valuable scholarly 
contributions dealing with Premchand have 
appeared in the course of the past three decades. 
He and his work have their appropriate entries 
in learned handbooks and literary lexica, somehow 
relegated to a phantom existence. But the broad 
public response is weak, even after the showings 
of the two Premchand films Godan and The 
Chessplayers. 

Premchand’s last great novel Godan has fared a 
little better. There was first an English translation, 
even now available in India, by Jai Ratan and 
P. Lai (1956). That translation can hardly be 
called felicitous. Gordon Roadarmel published a 
rather good English translation with an introduction 
and explanatory notes. Last year, the Manesse 
Verlag in Zurich published a German Godan 
translation by Irene Zahra which, when compared 
to my own, shows a few divergencies and “venial” 
errors. It also lacks a solid introductory essay 
which, as I will discuss a little later, is an absolute 
desideratum. 

Living in close contact with this great novel for 
about three years, as I have, gives one great 
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insights. But before I embark on reporting about 
my findings which are based on and guided by 
stringent literary criteria and thus exclude any 
biographical details of the author, as well as any 
ideological or dogmatic considerations, allow me 
to recall to your memory some of the most 
significant events in this novel: 

The word godan, as you will know, refers to the 
pious Hindu custom of presenting a cow to a 
Brahmin when a death has occurred, in the hope 
that such a present will open heaven for the 
departed. In the story, Hori, who has always 
longed to possess a cow, gets it for a few days, but 
it is poisoned by his envious and quarrelsome 
brother, who then disappears. Hori, in spite of his 
obvious innocence in the death of the cow, is 
disgraced and ordered to pay a fine to the village 
elders, an unholy group. They are not allowed to 
keep the money. Their landlord has heard about 
Hori’s misfortune and adds the money to his own 
coffers — not without having scolded them for their 
inhuman, selfish behaviour. But Hori never reco¬ 
vers from this financial disaster. Again and again 
he has to borrow money, which always falls due 
at the most inopportune time. He is degraded to 
serfdom when he loses his two bullocks; his family 
reaches the starvation point; his only son, Gobar, 
disgraces the family by leaving his expectant bride- 
to-be, a young widow, at Hori’s house and 
disappearing. After some time, Gobar returns, but 
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soon leaves again in anger, taking his bride and 
young son to live in the city with him. Miraculously, 
respectable husbands are found for Hori’s two 
daughters-even without dowries and wedding 
feasts. Moved by the cruel treatment of an outcaste 
girl, the Hori family takes her in and is further 
disgraced. The son at last makes peace with the 
family. His wife and the second son—the first has 
died in the cramped city quarters—stay behind, while 
Gobar goes back to the city. Hori, although his 
situation seems somewhat improved, takes on extra 
work to provide milk for his grandson; a cow 
must be purchased. At the very same time, Hori’s 
youngest daughter has persuaded her husband to 
send her father a cow. But Hori suddenly dies—just 
when his fugitive brother is returning. Ironically 
it is the brother who admonishes Dhaniya to make 
the godan to the Brahmin. She places her few 
pennies in the cold palm of her dead husband, then 
. . collapsed on the ground, unconscious.” 

Within the framework of this tragic story, Prem- 
chand relates, frequently in a restrained satirical 
manner, at times with pathos, the comparatively 
trivial story of the affluent, some of whom benefit 
directly from the sufferings and toil of the poor in 
this village. Certain critics contend that the author 
failed to depict the problems and aspirations of 
the wealthy as well as those of the poor. In the 
context of the author’s primary concern for the 
poor, however, the main traits of these particular 
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urbanites are expertly characterized, namely with 
a good dose of banter and contempt: e.g. the mill 
owner who boasts how patriotically he had faced 
British guns, but who loses his composure when 
he hears that a leopard may he prowling nearby; 
or the mercurial businessman, now in bad luck, 
who tries to borrow money from a street vendor 
for just one drink. 

When we look at the history of Hindi and Sanskrit 
literature, we find no comparable precedents for the 
kind of prose fiction created by Premchand. The 
Indian writers of his time, and at first he himself, 
limited their literary endeavours mainly to the 
evocation and recreation of traditional mythologi¬ 
cal themes and historical romances. In the school 
system, encouraged and in many places run by the 
British, Indians had their first opportunities—for 
many it was an onerous task—to become acquain¬ 
ted with and to study English literature. Somewhat 
to their surprise, the Indians found that, in some 
of the nineteenth-century novels the poor and 
downtrodden were actually the heroes, not just the 
objects of pity that they were in the novels of 
Charles Dickens. Knowledge of English encouraged 
the curious to read other literary works from 
Europe in translation. New vistas and literary 
models were provided. 

In reply to an enquiry, Premchand wrote in late 
December 1934, just at the time when Godan had 
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gone to the press, that he had been influenced by 
Leo Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, Romain Rolland, 
Maxim Gorki and Rabindranath Tagore.^ He does 
not mention any of the English writers whom 
he had to study laboriously in his high school years 
and some of whom he had translated into Hindi, 
e.g. Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Galsworthy. 
Our analysis of Godan, however, will establish the 
presence of structural and other features, which 
are also present in some of Dickens’ novels. 
Apparently, the time in which Premchand wrote 
this letter was not appropriate for the explicit 
mention of English writers. Tolstoy’s works and 
those of the authors cited by Premchand were 
considered more fashionable as models. 

As every serious student of literature will agree, 
only the close study of the actual text at hand, not 
even the author’s word, will permit us to obtain 
valid data in regard to literary criteria. Having 
obtained these data the student of literature must 
then translate his experience of literature into 
intellectual terms; he must assimilate his findings 
in a coherent scheme which, if it is to be knowledge, 
must be rational. And this rational scheme will 
then reveal structural, stylistic, dramatic, and 
narrative features of truly artistic creativity— or the 
lack of it. 

There are some who argue that literature cannot 

^I.N. Madan, Premchand, An Interpretation (Lahore, 1946) p. 163. 
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be studied at all; that it is something to be read, 
enjoyed, appreciated; that it is a kind of private 
indulgence meant to satisfy or excite the emotions 
of a reader. But like a human being, each work 
of art has its individual characteristics which do 
not reveal themselves so easily in their fullness. 
As in individuals, these characteristics can be 
discovered and comprehended only in reference to 
some scheme of values, which they share with 
other works of art, just as every person shares 
common properties with humanity, with all 
members of their sex, region, nation, class, or 
profession. To know even a little about the things 
which set works of art apart from others, or which 
they share with others, greatly enhances our ability 
to appreciate their depth and greatness. 

Some fervent Indian admirers see in Premchand’s 
Godan an epic novel comparable to Tolstoy’s 
works, a comparison rightly refuted by Vajpeyi.® 
Godan does not involve a total world described in 
an elevated tone, but rather the author’s private 
world in a private tone. It treats of individuals 
affected by their stations in life and by events on 
two limited levels, in a village and in a town; 
although geographically close to each other, a 
broad gulf separates the way of life and the 
personal experiences of the main characters of 
these two groups. In eight individual passages— 

•Nandadulare Vajpeyi, Premchand, Sdhityika Vivechana (Jullundur and 
Allahabad: Hindi Bhavan, 1954) Pp. 145-149. 
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consisting of altogether eighteen chapters—Prem- 
chand describes the villagers, particularly Hori 
and his family; interwoven in seven individual 
passages of thirteen chapters is the story of the 
townspeople where the focus on characters is less 
pronounced. Eventually some links are established 
between the two levels. Of the individual passages, 
the first two are concerned with parallel pictures of 
people and events in the different locales: chapters 
1-5 deal with the village; chapters 6-7 with the 
town; the remaining seven and six passages of 
various lengths alternate between village and town. 
Thus, Godan “is almost a model of firm symme¬ 
trical construction Unquestionably, every detail 
has been conceived and presented with a view to 
the whole and there has been an amount of pre¬ 
meditation never before achieved by...” Premchand. 
The preceding quotation stems from a book, not 
on Premchand but on Charles Dickens* and applies 
to A Tale of Two Cities, where “There are 
altogether forty-five chapters. Two are general 
and concerned with a parallel picture of events in 
the two countries. Sixteen chapters are located in 
London and three in other English cities, while 
eighteen are located in Paris and six in other parts 
of France. A fair balance is thus preserved in the 
book as a whole-. ” (/hiW). Dickens’twenty-four 
chapters concerned with revolutionary France 


^Sylvere Monod, Dickens the Novelist (Norman: University of Okla¬ 
homa Press, 1967), p. 466. 
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compare well with Premchand’s eighteen village 
chapters, while the former’s nineteen chapters with 
a staid English locale compare perfectly with 
Premchand’s thirteen chapters which deal with the 
town. In the latter’s novel, the geographical locale 
shifts only on three occasions and fleetingly. The 
basic structure of Godan is certainly the same as 
that of the Tale and has probably been borrowed 
from Dickens. 

But Dickens’ Tale deals with people in different 
political climates, yet of essentially equal social 
status. Premchand’s Godan deals with people of 
very different social backgrounds where on the one 
side there is the continuous struggle to obtain the 
bare essentials of life, and on the other side the 
pathetic search for excitement and financial gain, 
partially as a relief from boredom and satiety. Such 
extremes cannot, if at all, be reconciled within five 
years, the time-span of Godan : some silver linings 
appear faintly on the horizon, but death is a 
foregone conclusion and is to be expected in a 
novel which, as will be shown presently, owes not 
only the overall structure, but also quite a few of 
its less obvious features to Dickens and the literary 
concepts of the West. 

In Premchand’s Godan, “two sets of characters are 
presented in clear-cut opposition,” {ibid. p. 444) 
the masters and servants or workers, very much 
like those in Dickens’ novel Hard Times. In each 
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novel, two theses are expounded: Dickens attacks 
the injustice of the divorce laws (which ultimately 
doom the unhappy Stephen Blackpool) and the 
oppression of the poor by the rich; Premchand 
questions the deeply ingrained concept of dharma 
(the scrupulous observation of which inevitably 
leads to Hori’s premature death) and the oppres¬ 
sion of the poor by the rich. He mentions the 
desirability of a new divorce law only in passing. 
Dickens combines his theses with a specific attack 
on certain economic theorists, mostly the utilita¬ 
rians who worship ‘‘facts”. Premchand confines 
himself to sarcastic remarks on some of the ugly 
aspects of Indian society. 

Like Dickens, Premchand links his characters with 
one another at the end rather than at the beginning 
as Tolstoy does, when, towards the end, villagers 
and townspeople meet in a scene as unconvincing 
(Miss Malati gives the village mothers a lesson 
on how to rear their babies!) as that of Hard Times 
(where Louisa and her “class” approach the dying 
Stephen and his girl Rachael). 

But Premchand borrowed and transplanted from 
Dickens even more than just structural elements. 
He took events and characters, even sets of 
characters, which he inverted and then adapted 
with great ingenuity to the Indian scene. The 
dismal Coketown of Hard Times, in an industrialized 
country, becomes the poverty-stricken village of 
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Belari, a prime example of the rural blight exhi¬ 
bited in Godan. The main characters of Dickens’ 
novel, Gradgrind’s comfortable family and the 
worker Stephen with Rachael (who remain 
unmarried) appear in Goddn on the opposite side 
of the social scale: Hori, his wife and three childern, 
some of whose experiences resemble those of the 
Gradgrind family, but on a different level; and 
Mehta and Malati from the city who also remain 
unmarried, wedded only to their respective causes, 
and become honest champions of social justice, and 
thus irritants to their anglicized group, as do 
Stephen and Rachael, the martyr and his beloved, 
to their fellow workers. 

Gradgrind is a firm believer in “facts”, who 
practises his utilitarian principles ad absurdum. 
His daughter Louisa, like Hori’s daughter Rupa, 
becomes the object of a marriage arrangement. 
Gradgrind’s prospective son-in-law is only three 
years younger than he himself, but he tells his 
daughter that love was irrelevant in this context; 
he recites the “facts”, namely statistical evidence 
on the frequency of marriage contracts between 
older men and young women “among the natives 
of the British possessions of India, also in a 
considerable part of China, and among the 
Calmucks of Tartary” (I, ch. 15). Hori, on the 
reverse side of the social spectrum practises his 
concept of “dharma” ad ^surdum, apparently 
not realizing that in the modem world a god- 
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fearing and selfless person is not likely to survive 
for long. Hori asks the untouchable chamar girl 
to stay with his family. Her name is Siliya, which 
sounds very much like Cecilia of Hard Times, the 
daughter of a socially unacceptable circus-master, 
adopted by Gradgrind. Siliya’s illegitimate son by 
her young Brahmin lover develops a peculiar 
language, heavy with t’s and I’s and gh’s, with s’s 
and r’s missing, somewhat reminiscent of the 
circus-master’s language defects in Hard Times. 
There are many other unobtrusive details which 
give valuable clues to an alert reader of both these 
Hindi and English novels.® The clues are too 
numerous to mention; I assure you they are there, 
not just contrived by me: when translating the 
novel I had ample opportunity to discover the 
many similarities and the ingenious borrowings 
Premchand has made. 

There is absolutely no deceitful plagiarism involved 
here, and there is nothing shameful or demeaning 
in this inspired and ingenious borrowing from, 
and adaptations of older forms of literature or 
mythology. Such practices have been followed 
ever since literature was recorded. Kalidasa’s 
Shakmtala is an inspired dramatic treatment of a 
legend told in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
probably the Padmapurdrta. The Gitagovinda by 

®Cf. S.A. Schulz, ‘'Premchand’s Novel Goddn: Echoes of Charles 
Dickens in an Indian Setting”. In Studies in Honor of Tatiana Fotitch 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1972), Pp. 341-366. 
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Jayadeva is a lyrical and erotic treatment of 
various Krishna legends. Tulsi Das’s greatly 
expanded vernacular version of the Ramayana, 
frowned upon in the 16th and 17th century as being 
sacrilegious, enjoys great popularity, and even has 
the blessings of the lofty pandits—and pandas—of 
Varanasi. The Greek tragedies owe their existence 
to older mythological sources, adapted to a new 
literary genre and with a new psychological 
interpretation. Shakespeare chose an old Roman 
legend, recorded by Livy and Plutarch, for his 
peculiar treatment of the haughty Roman general 
Coriolanus, as did Bertold Brecht more recently. 
The Hamlet theme goes back to the Danish History 
by Saxo Grammaticus (1150-1220) who reported 
this fratricide and its consequences which took 
place in the fifth century. Goethe’s Faust, where 
the devil at one point assumes the shape of a dog 
and then that of a learned gentleman, was originally 
the much used and abused story of a medieval 
charlatan, also treated by Christopher Marlowe, 
Pushkin, and then completely modernized in 
Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus. 

I do not think it is necessary to produce more 
“facts” in regard to literary borrowings and 
adaptations, ancient, medieval, and modern; after 
all, this is what the comparative study of literature 
is all about. When Premchand took the basic 
structural elements from Dickens he had a sturdy 
frame on and around which to build a literary 
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edifice of his own. When he borrowed certain 
typical characters and events, he transformed them 
into genuinely Indian people and occurrences. 

There are important traits which set Premchand 
apart from—and above—his erstwhile preceptor 
Dickens. The structure and some details may be 
very much akin. Both may have shared a delight 
in the theatrical—I am thinking of the hilarious 
episode where Mehta, disguised as a Pathan, 
frightens the fastidious and cowardly urbanites 
—but on the whole, Premchand differs greatly from 
the ways in which Dickens treats subjects as well 
as characters. Premchand treads with far more 
circumspection and honest compassion. The poor 
are not objects of pity, as they are with Dickens, 
but of profound love. Whimsical behaviour is 
reserved for the satiated urbanites; there is some 
good-humoured bantering and taunting, but also 
realistic brutality among the villagers. Premchand 
is not a great moralizer, at least not in this novel 
where most of the didactic ballast has been shed; 
he leaves that to people like the Rai Sahib, Mehta, 
and the pandits, whose actions hardly measure up 
to their hollow, confused and contradictory 
pronouncements; he is not as garrulous as Dickens 
is in his copious observations; Premchand is very 
economical when his characters engage in interior 
dialogues, and he caustically applauds the cowardly 
acts of the urbanites, a subtle form of irony and 
ahenation. Premchand does not wag his finger 
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when he sees injustice, outrage, brutality, and 
foolishness; he is, at least outwardly, an impartial 
observer and thus produces, certainly not unwit¬ 
tingly, amazement, indignation, or a smile in the 
reader. Premchand depicts the world as it presents 
itself to the onlooker; as was said of Defoe’s 
narrative: “Everything in the story is true except 
the whole of it”. 

We have so far discussed the most important 
elements that a literary work of art must possess; 
form, content, and style. Admittedly, we have not 
dwelt very much on the content, that is the story 
of Hori and his tribulations on the one hand, and 
of the townspeople on the other hand. To do 
justice to that story would require much more time 
than is at my disposal. But we must note that in 
addition to what the Western literary criteria 
postulate, Premchand has also observed what the 
traditional kavya rules stipulate and which 
Goethe’s director of the theatre, an innovation on 
the German stage, copied from Kalidasa’s drama 
Shakuntala, puts as; “He [i.e. the poet] that gives 
much, gives something to everyone”; scenes from 
daily life, marriage parties, festivities, sport events, 
kabaddi, farewell and return of family members, 
the births of sons, harvesting, the communal 
threshing of grain, the welcoming of the rain, but 
also things which the kavya does not allow; the 
poisoning of Hori’s cow, hunger and deprivation, 
and such unspeakable calamities as death, definitely 
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a typically Western feature. There are subtle 
allusions to literature and mythology, e.g. to the 
epic Sita: when Jhuniya and Siliya, in moments of 
utter despair, wish the earth would open up and 
swallow them; like Sita, Govindi, Khanna’s wife, 
leaves her husband and wanders aimlessly through 
the forest which in her case has to be the zoologi¬ 
cal garden of Lucknow. In the course of that 
episode Govindi has reference to Bhavabhuti’s 
drama Malatimadhava when she says to Mehta: 
“Please save me from Malti. I’m being destroyed 
in the hands of that sorceress. But remember, 
snatching the prey away from a lioness is no simple 
matter!’’ Ironically, her reference is not quite 
correct, since in the Bhavabhuti drama Malti is 
threatened by a sorceress, and a tiger, rather than 
a lioness, threatens the life of her lover, Madhava. 
In Hori’s delirium, shortly before his death, he 
sees kamadhenu, Vasishta’s (and in the Bhagavata- 
purana Jamadagni’s) cow which grants all desires. 
In his last lucid moment, Hori’s tears “spoke of the 
anguish of breaking off wordly attachment. The 
sorrow of things left undone—that is the source of 
attachment, not the tasks completed and the duties 
discharged. Premchand’s observation is based 
on the Bhagavadgita ch. Ill, 24, where Krishna 
says: “If I should cease to work, these worlds 
would fall in ruin and I should be the creator of 
disordered life and destroy these people.” 


Such allusions to Indian literature and mythology 
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may make it harder for the Western reader to 
appreciate the entire depth and beauty of Prem- 
chand’s novel. But the German reader has been 
faced with a similar problem in his national 
literature beginning with the 19th century. It was 
then called “romantic irony” and was meant to 
appeal to those readers who would and could 
readily detect and appreciate the more subtle, and 
almost occult, unpronounced hints which would, 
when properly understood, open new vistas and 
reveal, to the few chosen people, delectable 
relationships. 

The initiated reader of Premchand’s novel knows 
that the author never engaged in such abstruse and 
recondite literary ruses in which also the Sanskrit 
classical writers excelled, complete with double 
entendres, backward and forward readings, etc. 
But there is Premchand’s term “dharma” which 
appears about one hundred times in Godan spelled 
and pronounced “dharam” when used by the 
simple villagers and “dharm” when used by educa¬ 
ted people like Mehta, the Rai Sahib, Pandit 
Onkarnath. A Western reader will want to know 
the exact meaning and definition of the term, so 
that he can safely deal with it whenever it occurs. 
The most telling evidence of Hori’s concept of 
dharma is the passage where the village elders and 
others try to thwart by force Bhola’s attempt at 
abducting Hori’s bullocks. But Hori intervenes: 
Bhola had demanded that his widowed daughter. 
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now pregnant by Hori’s son, be thrown out of 
Hori’s house or the money owed to Bhola by Hori 
in payment of the poisoned cow be paid forthwith. 
Hori explained to the village elders that he would 
not turn out his daughter-in-law and that he had 
no money to pay—so if his, i.e. Bhola’s dharma 
said it was the right thing to do, he should take the 
bullocks. That was all—1 left it to his dharma, and 
he took them. The village elders, when Hori had 
told them his side of the story, looked “glum” 
and the deceitful old village Brahmin says 
hypocritically: “When it becomes a matter of 
dharma there is nothing anyone can say.” They all 
looked contemptuously at Hori, while Bhola, his 
head held up in triumph, led the bullocks away: 
that is Premchand’s curt observation. The trouble 
is that only Hori uses the term in its beautiful 
original meaning and his life, all his activities, his 
very essence are guided by this principle, an ancient 
forerunner of Kant’s “categorical imperative”. 
Whenever the term “dharma” is uttered by the 
other characters of the novel, even by Hori’s wife 
Dhaniya, it has a distinctly hollow ring to it, is 
self-serving, hypocritical; it shares the fate of the 
word ‘‘patriotism” in the mouth of a corrupt 
politician: it has become the last resort of the 
scoundrel. Yet it is dharma around which revolves 
the entire story of Godan : Hori, in his steadfast 
adherence to his own concept of dharma based on 
the ethical requirements of his caste and stage of 
life, assumes naively, or at least hopes, that all 
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others around him will naturally adhere to a 
traditional code of conduct appropriate to their 
own caste and stage of life. There would not be 
any conflict arising from such strict observance of 
their obligations towards themselves, their families 
and society in general. But a never-ending conflict 
does arise because Hori’s pious attitude is not 
reciprocated. 

There are other facets which spring from Hori’s 
dharma concept and which tend to confuse and 
alienate the Western reader: Hori’s preoccupation 
with the honour of his family, not with that 
consisting of his wife Dhaniya and the three 
children, but with that of his father’s family. Being 
the eldest son, he has considered himself its head 
since his own father died. A short sentence: “That’s 
why people say the eldest son was not created by 
God” explains, at least to an initiated reader, all 
the sociological implications he must take into 
consideration when judging Hori’s behaviour: 
why he refuses to name his brother Hira as the 
killer of the newly-acquired cow, why he beats his 
wife mercilessly because she blurts out this secret, 
why he borrows money to bribe the police 
inspector, who threatens to search his brother’s 
house, why he helps out on the farm of his 
runaway brother, much to the detriment of his own 
family. There are many examples of such 
inconsistencies at which the Western reader looks 
askance and which, at least to him, make Hori 
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appear a little too unreasonable, too naive, almost 
imbecile: ,Vhy should he, a god-fearing man, lie 
in the face of all the evidence at hand? The answer 
Premchand has given to all these questions is found 
in Dhaniya’s words about the eldest son not 
having been created by God. But only an Indian 
can recognize and comprehend the information 
and explanation so unobtrusively hidden right on 
the surface of the narrative: that he must under all 
circumstances uphold the honour of his father’s 
house, even to the detriment of his own family. 
If it had been Dickens we would have had to 
endure a long lecture on the duties of the eldest 
son in the socio-economic structure of the Hindu 
caste system. Premchand never had the Westerner 
in mind and never catered to his sensitivities. But 
the Western reader feels that Hori has become a 
kind of tragicomic hero, who behaves irrationally 
in this desperate struggle for his own and his 
family’s survival. However, Hori seems to be 
determined to challenge this mean world where 
fate has placed him with a set of traditional moral 
and ethical values which are hypocritically praised 
by almost everyone and practised only by Hori. 
Dharma in its original, all-encompassing meaning 
is left to die in the person of Hori on that hot day 
when “the sun seemed to be raining down fire.’’ 

To sum up my findings: Godan is a well-structured 
and well-balanced novel which amply fulfils the 
literary requirements postulated by Western literary 
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standards. The juxtaposition of the ways of life in 
the poor village and in the wealthy town, serves 
to focus the reader’s attention on the oppression 
of the poor by the rich. Even a very good man 
like Hori, who scrupulously observes and obeys 
the obvious laws and customs to which his dharma 
subjects him, is doomed in this struggle for 
survival. With his death, that is the real content 
of the novel GodQn, the light of dharma is extin¬ 
guished, apparently forever. 

The reason why this great novel has not enjoyed 
the love and admiration in the West it so richly 
deserves, is not only to be found in the fact that 
the translation appeared so recently. Perhaps it is 
the fault of people with some literary training and 
a closer understanding of the issues involved who 
have not been active enough, who have contented 
themselves with the writing of articles and essays 
buried in learned journals and festschriften, who 
have not utilized the scientific research regarding 
certain sociological facts and made them, in a 
simplified form, available and accessible to the 
broad slow-moving public. I am thinking in 
particular of Peter Gaeflfke’s great contributions 
in his Hindiromane in der ersten Hdlfte des 20. 
Jahrhunderts (Leiden, Koln : Brill, 1966) and in the 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

There is also another factor we ought to mention; 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mohammed Iqbal who 
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had travelled, even studied in the West, understood 
the Western mind and, in a very good sense, were 
their own and, indeed, very effective public 
relations men. Because they were able to respond, 
intellectually and in their writings, to the poetry 
of the West and even to the philosophical trends of 
their Western contemporaries, they soon had a 
following of admirers and devotees fascinated by 
these eloquent representatives of the mysterious 
East. Hermann Hesse, himself very knowledgeable . 
about Indian thought, religion and philosophy/ 
and a creative writer—just think of the Indian 
curriculum vitae, den indischen Lebenslauf, in his 
Glassbead Game or Magister Ludi — was such a 
devotee and promoter of Iqbal and Tagore. Prem- 
chand, about whose great narrative talent, his 
warm affection for the poor and his resolute fight 
against injustice I had heard first, some thirty years 
ago in a seminar room at Marburg University in 
Germany, has, until this date, not found a great 
literary figure to promote him. Gunter Grass, it was 
reported, complained, upon returning to Germany 
from India, how little there was known in Germany 
of recent and contemporary Indian literature. In 
his first novels Grass wrote about the conditions 
and tribulations of his rural neighbours, the 
Kaschuben country people in Danzig and West 
Prussia, although in a different context. Perhaps 
Grass should be asked to at least take a look at 
Premchand’s writings. 
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The only thing people like this speaker can do is to 
write better introductions to Premchand’s narra¬ 
tives and try to interpret his work in a manner that 
would alert and enlighten the Western reader in 
regard to apparent inconsistencies as perceived by 
him, inconsistencies which have their origin in the 
widely divergent traditions and cultures of India 
and the West. There are differences, but to para¬ 
phrase a famous word from Max Mueller’s Last 
Essay as to what history can teach us, we can safely 
say; If literature is to teach anything, it must teach 
us that there is a continuity which binds together 
the present and the past, the East and the West. 

Siegfried A. Schulz 
23 February 1981 
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lifo ?r<m% f*T^ : 

: q«P ttTTsrTrif qT ?n^rT5 <-hk+ o^ i fe^H % sr^wr 

TT IT# TrmT ^ci'Hi'd |tT ^'Y ad'Hdi ft TfY t I qf qrr^ 

^3f#ar Tf TTT pp TfidH I q^VTl'-H TTiqiT^ spt TJTfd # ^ sqrcqTdf 

qrr ^nrcftJT TTtrirfdfrTisfiTqfTqf;% tr 1958# ^qr^rr i #t?rTdT 

TTTf? TTTTdtq- ##9' qlT>Tf; % #T«rrq-qr-STe9ST ?ftT T^cTW ^TTTd 

# fw^nr, TTTfrfd ?frT gSTTf#^ qTTT#t % STSHT #9# # I t 95P qfTd f#m, 

fin-^9^ %ttx Tr3nftfd?r # i # sfiwR f irfFr ^rirdtir #ctt 

q# srfd ffJT ^ TH^TFr t# I ?Tf#5 fqrt % #TnT #, #t trqr 
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^ ^ I, ^, 5TPT^ JT?iJTf =tcnTT Sf 

5[fe ^ I I sqrwpff ^ ^9^ JTf «ft I f^F f^RT sqf^ ^ 

t $ ^TTW ^TT^ t, ^ ^ ^ 'snfa^lr t % % ?Tf£r^ 

?r?«TT^ ^ f<5TT ^ ?! I 5ill'€i|Ht % gTTT f^T ^ ^T?PT 

sTT^f! ?rf7^ 11 

sirunTR iTRTr ^ Tf^TT S«ire'-TT^ ^Rff % 5r«TiT5TgpTir^'!ftcr 
% f^JTT «rT I ^ % sqTOTRKRTT ?«TRf! ?ftT ?wf 

%% I 5m'^?r1r^JT^m?TrH?iT?if!'TT ?TTmfxcr t?t i ■?r- 

5!TT^^'! ^ ^ft^TT ir f^STPT, ?m9TT?^, f^rSTT, ^TRFFftq- ?T?JI>T, 
917%, TF5nf!% 51% JTFT^JT jlFT ^'V 9IT%^ Tf | I oillfeilFf 511^ % 
'T?^ % ?f?rr5ff 9 f! ^=?! ?^ir 5mT |: 3r?T?T^T?r 51%!?^ 

m^T^, Tito ^'!o Tm, ^T?ST fRTl€%, ?!%%• "fto 7%^'!, ^ 
FIT59RT TTf^JT, ^ 0ITTI0 T^5R!, ^ ?%rf%T, 

|%r ^FT, 7ft 5r':q ?, ’TT^t 5frf%iT, 7n%T»T 51^ ?r% R 0 0 i|?rft i 

Tnrift t ITT 1925 t 5Rt ^0 ^5rlT iTTT?? 51% ^ %9?%?IT7rif! if 
>Ti 7r?t iitTi ^T^if%RiT Ti: fnit 51^^ 9f%-5%?j TT ^rq^T 51 ^ 1 ; 
fq^TiRre! qft iTR^ I'f I ^ 71 % ^ % sf!^ qii ?if?mftr^ 
7rf%r ?! Tir^T I wTtt ?? f?«mni? 5 t% f9iOT 9 f! nnfcRT t?t 1 1 
?rsqTTH % fW'RTt if ^TRlTrlRl SRI, d'?l'llc*l+ dlP^rd, 5TRTTf^^ 5TeiTlRT, 
5im f?5trT, ?T?;5f%RiT 51 % ^ntrwf w ?nTTt9r t?t 1 1 ^rrar 
% %ir ^TO !7«1T 517^%! ?ll^|l 5117 717 1951 51% 1952^1 

TRmTl! % 771T71 f?5^ f?9?r?in7r!l ^r 7 %^ 51 % 77 ^ 5r«ff ?? 51SIP17 
TTT^T? I 51T7l!717f7T3'%?H|f7r777f^51%7i71F7%7f775'Tfr77 
51% 5i%77T 7?% ^ T7 7T7 ^ TR^ft | % ?51% $91 ®q IR ffS? % 

?TO, f717% fTRr 75?% 51771 71777 7f!77 RpTR 7n f?7T I, 771 7^ % 
7|7 f7717 511 77 I I 

710 91777^ 77=77 %flf77t 77 757 516777 fTlTT I I 7777 57% 777 
7i! l|7 7f7T7^ ^ I 19717?17 ^TITTT ?"% % 7% 7? 517% 777 % 7|7 
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?rrjr ^ I ir ?ftT sanr arK^t % 

^ ?rf^Tsirf^ ^i- I ^ruT^r-ffSTR^ ?ftT ?Tf 

^ ^ ^ tr^ ^ I ;jqf?Ta’ ^»t ^ fFS^f^f, TTf- 

^ sTk ^rt ^fR sfiRt ^RT % ini RspTT I firnr irf 

^ft^TTR I ^ ?R^ 'TT f^W ^ ?rR ¥f 0 

fTTR ^Tr t I 5T TTfPT ’TPr^'cTRlft ^RTtT ?rr?T? ^ 

^ “3TN?-¥r%JT : JT^iltw'' TT ftRR ST^ ^F^TT 

^I'k flT'frrF^R RfiTR % ^ f^nr^R t»?t ^"t ^rt 11 ^ 

'TFr? % ?ft»r ^f 0 5TR>T % silRm gRT ^TRTt^ Jf ^RrT % ?t 

JRR q'TOT ?r'R't ^fF'R ETR HT^'j? I 

m t RO wRq- ^ FrirT-T ^"rV ^ % t srqR rt’rr ^rR'fr ^ i 

aRR? I 


*TsftTm ’ffwn 

?ri%^ 

iTR^ q-fkw? 
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?rk ft?rT, 

W ^ srnrr? ^ fJr ?> rr^ jt^ ^TRcfriff ^'t '‘-r^t^rfk 

O 

SWK 1888 ^ 1958 Tf , ?fk Jjwi' S-^T^ 1880 % 1936 I 
^iTctri strit?, HTTaW ?rRfrRRr ssf^sr qrfx'r? % ^r^^rPT^-srsq-^r Sr i 
tI !tpt?r^,' iiR?ft 
% ft’gFT, JT’TrsT ft'srr wh: 'nfeq' % sirft rr^rr ^ 

7 ?rRpf % TqiSmT ^ f^rq^ ^ tT«fr jTPT-^rftq; tt ^ Jr %»aT ’fit 

«rT^ ’ft I I JTf ^m’ft ^ | I fF ^ % f^TT ^?ff’ff 
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^ ^ t |TT ;pT fi^rr |, t 

a^JT 11 

Ji^^rnrr ^nnia irrw tr^ ^ Sr, spifT^ t tr^ rr^rr 

t?nTTK ^ % I # ^ JTfTT # 'TT'TTT Jf ?n% f fsRW 

fiTT^ ^ctWcrT-?n^t^ rx JTfr«r<TW 'Tf r l ^^Tfrq- % stFST TF5Rlfff 

?iY^ ^'c^T-fa'^ta^ snft^ ^tcft |, 'tt af ^ 

=^Tf^ ^a’cTWcTT ?IKt^ ^r ^STTra’ JTfR^ JT?fHw ^ 

ar, H %5r?r sntf^^ ^ f?r^ ?rlT ?Rf^ a>T ^ 

fTO% 2ft-d^ ?wr^ Jr ^to 

=^5Rcff TrsT^rTT^rr^, ^o tt^ sthk, ^o ^o ttto ?ftT 
?iMK ^ 1^ % a^ l^rJr Tt i ^^Tfra- JFfrfaiff ^ JT^rrir 
?rY?; ^Ptf JT^ra" ^scrt ^cjnrFT ffff Tfr f^r^ irt^TTar 5nirT< i t 
qtfeq- ft^crr % ^sr-ar^r ttczYit srRt^FT ?ik ^tt^’ ^ % srfcr 

afda^di % «r i 

ar^ ^ f»rrfV afe Jr m; atfigra^ 3;?rT^»r 

#r »rat |, iT>?rFTT srFaT? ^^rfcT ar^rr ar^Jr wk Tf«ftw ^ % 

f^TiT ?nr^T 111 3 tt5tt ar^nr f far fPTRV aVfkrr 

fkr^^Tir sqfTfj % afta^ ark fk^fr qrr f ^ arfaar sapr taf far^rart 
Jr arrant +aK+ ^mrx srfa m fk 11 

ifaft- 3 TT=^ k aFTFk 1980 if wk ’rat «fr I t arrakar ^rkk 

>0 « 

?ni^ art o;ar ^ rjq-RTiar ark ar^rk % tTjp tTsa-qkcanrar 

^ 3 ;=^ amt ’Tfft armfa^ aka^ar, ma k arafaa % ak faar, 
ark akat aar akat % ara afia^a ak faaa't Tia^ frr aika aik 
3 k^,aif ^akaaTaJrigkarfaar'rraari^t, aarakkar — k?aa 
^ arf g-?r arakar arra % atkar aa k qar a^aa fkV arar arrar 
kar I af 0 ^ca ^ aak ar kg' ark a|a rrkara: ark araarat % 
art aat afra % akje kaa airr arf^ra-ma k i^ar afra aar art I — 
W arraar Jr a^fk aaaa art fkat k' aaar k%ar art fkat ^ arkr 
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^ 5T? f?^Tt 11 I f%' ?rnr ^ftsj % 

trip ^#T ^rTqTrT I | ?rk ^ ^ptch: 

fw I f% % iTfR vdqyqm, ^ ‘*ft^’ f5r?q'-?TT%q' n 

nY?^ qn’ ^ 'tt fim^rr =^Tf^ «?t i ^rt Rhi^ I 

i% ^r^RT ?rRT sqwTFT ^ ^ srfssp 5r?rn: % f%tT crfRq? giu 
m+iRm Rrt ^mr^iT, ^ ^ mHrtjt Jr srR^ ?it|% Jr ^ 

qrt ?rfaqr aRf ?rir?R q?)’ RwrJr ir^rw«i 

^»TT I 

W Jr. ?rw?n: qn’ ^rr^ ^s^rr; ^snr^ % ir^ Rar-RwRf 
qf)" ?rrtr ^ ^Trft «i5RTfJr ^ fRxrr g Rr??^ qcr grfir 

51?^ Jr ^TTcfriT gtffRqr tRtt ^ ^5T-f?r srR ^ 

Rsrr Jr ?rf£iT qrpT Rrt 1 1 Jr^ fJrq srfsrqr Rf^rT it 

JTft 1 1 qT q?t qrqrq^ft wtjmt Jr w ft^R: Rsm 

fRfRr qqr =q?i'Y ?TTqr I RRRTr qtRq^ ^ qqqT? qt’Krq |; 
fqrJifJrqqf qt^qR^qTrTlRm^TfosT^rq^^^Tfrq ?rY^: ^cfr^ 
tRtt ?fk ?nJr qsrqr i 

5qT5r q?t ^qr, m ^^rr ?ftT ^Rft Jr qft t, ^^rqRr 

wRr qw^'r Rrrr: qtt qrq^ qq =qqqR ^qr qft | R ?rr^ 

O Cv 

sttRq qRq^ qrqq 5rn>ft qr^ qR qm qr qq^rr 11 ?rq; qtn^Rq!’ ?Rq 

q?r qf?q qf Jr % qt ?rRq^ qq qqr |, qrR ?rqq-?rqq’ qqqr ^ qrqrRq^, 
?rrfqqr wY?: TrqqtRq^ qqrRrqf qr qq" qq qRqt % #q q^qr qq qqrq 
qr qqr I rt qqq'Jr qRfRqr ^R«ff ?tk qRfrRqr srsqqq qq q?r qfcq 
11 qqq-^jq ?ftq qrqrq-qqiq qRRT fqrJt qfqqq q^r qt^q 11 
t ato ^?q ?fk qRiqft qq qqq qft qqfJqq qq q^qqrq ^qqr f, 
qR qR Rq qtqrqr qwrq qft qqR Jr ?rqqt q^tqR ^rfqq qRqrr 

i' 

TT. TTTTq htw 

qqRqsT 

qRcftq TTtr^RsF Tfqq qfqqq 
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sr*T^ : 'TR^Tcq' *r?*rN>5T 




W ^ ^ ^TITT STT : 

8^^ ^ f^f8J8r ^ |, ?Tk HPT ^ f ® ^HH Ht I HtfHH TTHT 
^ fHHTT Tft'HHt' HHH % % f^^TT TH ^THT 

HT^-I t Hf?t -^1% HT^ qiTHRH 

HSJnRTTHf % HH t ^ T^ f fHHTT HRH % HPT ?^-HHH HHHH 
HfH HH Ir HHT HT |, Hk ?H THTH fHH^ TT HTTcflH H^HHt 
% srfH TSTHTH TH f^W-HT kr Hf HHT | I 8][Tr hTr % Ht HTT ffcj- 
sSh HffHH % HPT-HPT fH?^ ?> HHT | : HH H^ T^T %, fHHTT H'kt 
3PHf^ HH HH HHTHT »IHr HT, ^'YhH TTH TH TO H>T HR^ H?HPFH 
H %HH HHH ^ ?tH?H % TTOT |, Hf?T: W TOTT | % 
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^ ^T3rfr?r% ^ ^Tfrrf ?Tk ?rt^ «ft ^rKift 

% ?nTT^ ^ STTcT I 

?r?r % srrt'fl’ Sr #, *fr? ^ ir, % srfar^ *Tfq' qqjqrm % 

Sr wf^ fq^qn: ^r^qr i fg^q vrrq Sr t qq% 5r%q qq^qrq 

‘qtqrq’ 'tt qV 'Tfqqqf ?wf Sf qq qq^ qqqr qg q qnr qqiq % qnqqt 

qr qqqq qr^qr i 

qq^ % qqqt' q^-qr^ ^q qq % jb; ^ qrq wq qr?: ^ qt qY^ qqY 
q^ qq?qrq ’tqqqrq-q^q' Sf qq^ qqqq^Yqqq fqqjq qr^B fq^arf 
q^ 11 ^Sf qsq ^qqrrt t — ^Yf ^gY Yt^q ffqfq qfeqYqq qgt 
gtar qYr qrqr qr fqq-fqq Iqqfq Y t: qqjqt, qY?" qr^ffqrq q^gY-Y»^rr 

qqqY qrfSrqt f i qqS" qqfqrq 'qqr’ Y qqYq Y qqr qnrrfqq^ q?q- 
qrq-fYqqrqf ^ qqrqr RT fqqR fa^qr Y I qq^ ^qrq^q Ytf-Ytfa^q 
grnqt qqY t qYq qqq qqan qqqqq qq qq qq qr graY 11 qq% qiq % 
qqq q qqYq frFrar ?rY^ farrY qqrq'q qY qgT'^qr qq qqr q| — fqqqr 
ftrfYq qqqq aY "qqqrq” Y qqrq ‘‘fqqrarqrqY fqqYt qfqqrq” qrqY 
Y I qaaqr qqiYq Y qqqqqrq qrqar qqqr Yt ^qrqqr aY qY i qq fqYf 
sfiT^ Y qq, qYt Ytt qfqqrq Y qq qraq^ qfiqqf Y Trfq^qqr farfq 
fqq qYq qqY giq qqY Yqarfqqf Y, Yt ?qYq qqcqf aY qrq Ytqr qY’: 
qqqr qq qq qrqq gYY Y, qq qqt Yqqr qqiYY i 

|, t^cfT FTT 

^ FFt t: FT7 ^ ifV ^TTF^f ^ ^«rr fsTF ^ 

fi+dl I 

^ 1 9 2 1 F FfTcFT FtrfV % ^TTFr^TF F Tf^ ^ % FT F 

% TflfTf^TF FT FT^ ^FTTTTT FTT ; ^FFt ?T^F TFFT^ff F 
T^ FFFTF t, fFF^r F TF fFTF FTFTfFF ^FF % 

ftlFfV % FT F FTF^ FT^ |, fTf FT% ^ FFT FFFF f FFFT % 

TF FFTF FFF T^ FFVf ^ FTF^ wi[ FT F^ t I ^’FF ^ F^F 
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if ^ ^^tfoff ?ft^ ?r^®T5^ 

TT f^"? sqr^r ^tt^t 11 sfur-firarRf ?n%3T if 

?f*raw: 'TfWf ?R — ^<Tr-ST^ %5?f!T 'TIW qTflTf ^ ^cIT | I 

^arq'^qTO ^ T^-mwT if ^ srjfffr ^ t, fRtf^ W% 
JIM if f ® ?>T I ?fk $ra^zT sjrreirmf ?fk ^^'f ^ ^i^dT 

^ jpff 11 


^1926if $Tr^^^frTWr^f'TfT^5Trff JT|fTfT?>»TT, qr^q^rr 
d jffqq’ if «l|d ir, i^iiOPl't! ?ftT 4 <|R-H't> ^TJrR'iff qif rrqr 

q^?Rf f?T#f I ‘qrrqT^?q ’ Jf ?pmfrir q;^ q?f ^rfd" ?fh: 
? :»Trsq Hfcrqr ?mRwnt f—‘qmrr^Fq’ % ‘smrr’ 

qr ff??f-?RqR qrr^ gTTqf?wf «ff — ?rY?: 'qqqrq^’ ^ ^jqwf if 


q^qr ^ ?rqT ff qqf t fqr ^ ?rH^TTsq ?nTdf 11 jftf^rqr- 

■ 5firifTif ^TJqr 3n%qTf o4||fei||(T 


% jftqq'-qiJT % STTETR qT ^ qqf TT q?qr+'H' if 

qfff ?«rR fqqr ^rr qqTdrr 1 


‘pTq^' (19 2 5 f 0 ) ^ if ?rY?: 'qfqjrr’ if ,qq=^ fiRT trqr 

qqf^rcT, q«n^qi<{f qr ?rrq 1 1 ^ f^qqf if q ?rqqf qf% q^ 
Tqqmf wf qf^ | Mq ^ ir qmf % qqfoT q, qk 
qtqfq^ qqkf % srqrf if q qq% sqiqr^ qrsqff qq qfqq 1 q qfqf 
^Hqpqrq q^ir kk’ qfqqq if srRTqrf^ qq if qq^rf^rr |q[ «r qk qr? if 
q?qq: qq if qrq^ qmr 1 qff tr^ qqr q?q qf qsr^ % f^rr ft-q qqr 
t qk qf q?q t — q^ qk qff q^qqqr qq fqqR qrq^ 
qqq qqrq qqq-qqq qrqqq qqf qqqrqr I ? qqcq qq qrq sr^q | ■ 
^ iu+kqqr qrr qr q^Rff qrprr qrq: qr q^kFq ferr ^rr qq^TT t; 

qq qrrqTqr-qfq qfiqrq |, qq% ;jqq?f ^nqqr qs? I'f qrrdt I, q^ w 
?rk qifqqf qrf qiw qq qrreff 1 1 fq% qqqrqr qqqq ^ qffqqqq^ 
?^-?qRR5q- % arkkrq qq qrrifq^ ?rk qqq qqqqr qrqr qqqr 1 1 

qqqq % ?rqqf q^ir ^ qqqrqff if ?fqqff ^ qq^ qq qq qf qqf 
% fBi qqqff % qk ?ik ?Rfq+di q?f, qqr qr^iff % kzqq, qrqq 
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?T>!: <TT^ ^ sft I irt^ifT ^ 

?RTff^cTr sfk srf^-^Jr^TTf ^ ^cTr^TT STT I ?R ^3^ ?mt ft 

srrgr % hWt — ^ f® ?wff ^ m^ft^r i t "Tf^ ^ 

smt ^ t ^ ^ ftR# irff fTft ^ STT i 'tt 

‘>r^’ t ^ M^ft 5rfTi> # ir^t^ q-T, ?rr^, 
5ft^ ?ftT ^'t^^ qr =qrff ^itt; ?t qfR ferr 11 ^ 5^# ittt wfr 
% f^rq ^mftcT fqrq qq qqf^rsff fq?qfq?rMqt q?t 
qqrqr qqr | ?r>?: qfyqqt qv-q^r qk q^ffq % qq% qqrR qf^ qq 
qqqq^ q^ qqr 1 1 

‘qqpqq’ (i922fo) t,fqqqqqqqgrq^^qqr-qfe%qqJrftqr 
t.qk'fq^q’ (i925fo) JrqqqqfB:qrHTpqqrqqfqrqfq?tqqqqq 
% qqqq TRqtfq^ q^t % qrq qfJr ^ qq q% % i ‘^^q’ Jr qrq ^ 
TTq^qqr qk qrqrfqqr qq^qiq'f qft qqJr qrqqqr^ qqR qrq % qtfeq^ 
fqqqq qk qqfe % qqrqqr^ fqqrq % qrq qk fqqr |, % qJr 

^ qf qqRTq qtfqfgq ^ Tqqr qr “fqkq ktqq” qrqq ^ qt ?qJr 
qqqrqfqq Trq^qq^ qzqrqlf (qifk Jr qq 1929 Jr) %fF % q^q 
qqrqtqqr^qi^rqqk: 1930 JrqfT?qTqtqt%qqqrq?qTqf—q?t^ 
qqf 1 1 qficqr qt % qkkrq qq qt ^-qk% qqqiq fqrqr qqr I, 
qk: qqqrrq Jr fq.t qqqrfqq qt q^q^t ^k qr+R-n^ qnqrqqs: fk 
|; qfqq'f qTi% qr-f^kr, qqrfrw % fqq, ff^q't qk: qqqqrqf % 
^ % qqq fqqft qTf ft qr^ | 1 qqkr % qrsqr qrt Jnjq? 

% qqrtqff ^ q?qTf qk qttw ?rr?rq qq qfqrq q?t ^ qrqrqt k ft 
qrqr t 1 qq^rq qq^ vrqqtfqqr |qq qq ^ q Jr Jmr |; w q^f qq Trq- 
qtfqqr fqe ^qqrr qk: q^qqr qJt ft ^ qrqq^WRrqq % qqqq 
qfqqr^: qf qrqrqt qr qrqqtqt qrq fkr t qk: qfrq qqr iqrrqrqt 
^rffcM Jr rqrq q^ qr qqqrr 1 

qft t frq Jr qqqfw qq? qrqq?^ fq^ qq ^ qrqrqqJr qk 

I. qtfq«=q qrrrqw, qqft qqq?, s^q qrt tqqq Jr^ grqqrqrqr, 
qt q5^?T^ 488 (qk^q, 1978) 
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?mT m^TTT f i I 

Tt f^ 11 w^f ?f?# ^ f^'j- Jr srwafsRr ^ ^ 
?rfnT^ ?n%JT % w t w 11 srftnfr^ ^nTT^'f t 

% <j^c-iii+Hi' wk fw?%«r'iff ?r ^ f msrR ^ vifffcfl^ 

fti^cff ^ ^ w 13fr If# in^q- f i 

5R kPT tfa^ff ^'t ^ ^ »Tjft I, ^ ^ 1%?Fft ^ ^ t 

3nk ^T if 5R^ ?r^ pr i t % 

qpr ft sfrft q^q’^rf fr^nrsiT? qfrqTft ^mmtJrfqr 11 spfTfqxrt qf^ 
t ^>f fsr^ qr^jqBT qfT«w ^ frTTT'TfcTT, i^rkrtr f® ?rE®T 

I?rr 1 1 TT 3Tf qTf% p ^Fj^rr ?R«?q- f>^ft I fqr q?t 
^:TT-5mTs^ % ^r^rr? tt grp ^ sftf qfyqjft srqnTFFf ^ — f^r^ “fq; 
¥^T ?ft qr — ffft%f?TJTfR%^%?tTOir?rq%'TTsqff%f5in, 
q^tf sr^^cT ^ i sqkmq' q^ t fqr q?t f fcrq'f q?r 

'rfqq’K % fq'OTqfe'f t sRtqrr fqrqr grr Tfr ^ i ffsmtq’, ^ qsm 
% irsq t ?ir#q <tt gp qk ’T^q^rq ffiriiq^it sreqqq iiq>'iRid p 11 
?fk ^7qq?t Tq’qratf % qrqf q^ q?rrqr qkqqr q^rk qr^ qjqff ?fk 

o o 

Jr ^sqqff; fqrq’ fqqr qqr t f^Jr ^q’qrr qdkr^ ?t^?q-HT ft 
qqT 11 qr qqkq ^ gt fq^qf ‘qkR’ qfk ‘wJ^r lr fjg-^rrft’ % ^gsR 
ft^ % qyqi^ «ft qrqj^ qrqqr Jr ;?qqiT sqrqqr ffrn^ atirr ft qfr 1 1 

qqqfq % qrfqtr qfiq ^srq^qrq ‘qtgrq’ qq f^r fw qrssr Tfr 11 qfJr 
4q<dH ?rk qto grr^r qq fpirr |?tt ?tqqft qrqqrg (1956 f o) qr i 
^ qrqqrf qt ^=r5f q>fj qr qpr qfeq 11 qWq rtmgr ^ tqfq-qrr qfk 
sqmTr^rq fd'Mfwrqt % qrq trq ?r^T srqqK qqqfwq fqrqr qj i 
w m qi#q qqrk % '^Irq' Jr ‘q'tgrq'’ qq #fqr qr fqrqr pr trqr 
?RqK qqnffTrT fw t, fsrqJf, ^ qrq% fqrq fo; sFTqrg Jr f® 

firgr^mr ?rk: srft ^ 11 wt k^fft qfrqqrrirqr ^rf^qq qq ^ 
qmrq’|,gfttrqqrPrqrqmqqqqriqr|?rk:krqqrt q^ tqtfTsnJt qwr 
qr^nr i 
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^ ^ W iTfPT ir t 

TfT f , weiTJT-rq^frf qft ift stfw ?> qrr^ 11 If^ mn 

fffcqrg fTitr ?nf^=F q:?r>f?Eff % marT qr fqqrr% | ?fk ^ 
^ q^qmf qq qf'f fq^Tq, sftr q ftqft 

fqqTTsrrqr ar ftraiq fqqq ^ qqf fqjqqft tqt; qr q ^qqrq qqnrr 
qq qn^r % q^ t sriqqq sqnr qq qq^qrq q?t f b; q^cqq « i qqqrqf # 
qtr ^qqr qr^ i 

‘qtqrq’ qsq, qqr qrq q^fq, qq arfqqr q«rr % fqq qrqr % fqqir 
qjtf q?q qr^ qq fqrqt qr^q fq qm ^ irq: qrq qrq qft qrqt t 
fqr ^ qiq ^ qq sqfq^ % fqq fqq ^ grr ?qq qiqqr i qrai ir gtn, 
fqq 5rq% qq qrq qi% ^ qqr qrqqr t^, ^ % fqi^ qqr qrq qrqT 

I qq qqqq f'qfq qtr qqfTq qrlqqfqqqqqqRqqrlqlq qrqq gr 
qiqi t I qrq q^ q'tq % fqq ^ ^>Kft q ^ qq ^ ^qt 

fPTiq fqqr qrqr t qtr q% qfq % qqf q^t, q> f b; ^ qjqrq |, 
^?qr q% qq mlq ftqr I i qirf% ^ qqq ffqqr^ qq qqqr q^f 
fqqqqr i qq% qq'lfqR q^ gtft^qqfqrqqqqrqqqqr; qftqqqqrq 
qqqt qq % fqT% qrqrT f. — qq qfq q?t qq% qqrqqtq, ^qfqq % 
oqq ' ^ t T qq q;qqqq qqr^ q q^ qqqr i ^qq ?>ft aq q^ ^ ^q % 
^ ^ ;r^ qjqr I ;3% qR-qR qq qaR qq qqqr t, fq% 
=qqn% qq fqq ^qr qf ^ qq>% mqr 1 1 qq% qt qq qq qT% qr qq 
qqmtq?t qt qqqqr qqqqrqr I; qqqqrqq^ tn qtqqqqqYqjqt 
qf qt, qq qrq fqqqr t, qTq fqq% qq qRl’ ^ q% t, ?KV % qqqq 
qT^ qRqTqqT^qrqTtfqq%qq%qfTqR%qrqqTqqq: qrr qtq^r 
qq qrqr 1 1 ^ qqq Ir qqqjq q|qq qlqqr I Irfqq ^aq flqq qq; 
fqqrq qrqr t q|q qqqt qf qqr fqq qq qq qql" qrq % fqq qqq 
Ir Ir qrqT 1 1 tq ^ qrqrffqqr fqr % q^ qtqr qfeff fqqr q|q 
qlr fqqr? qtq |r ?t, qq^q qfq fqq qrq | i qqr fqqq qrfq qrt qf^ 
lr qrq ?! qf sqq?R ^ sfqq ?tqR ftft ^ qfqqR ?rq% ar qq 
Irqr I qlr w qt? q>r: ^ qrqqr qq qR qsrqr 1 1 qq If qfqq qfrqR 
Ir qq qR Irqr 1 1 qqqlf qqrt qTr qqq tqr (q?qr q> qqq qrf qqa^ 
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TrRifTf srrart i fXl 

SRftcT I, ?fK ^ ?T^ q>^ % ^ ^ 

q7T% qT qr# ^ ^tTt: '4> sprar I; ^ jir^r scrgw 

I st^ ^ gtft ^1r ?r?^ % ?PT% fcpTT % JT^ <T^ 
JTnr Tl^ % f^rr !cpT% Tf^ T^T W f?nn t I TT fT^t ?T=?PT5f5' JJrJT 
ft ^"t I — stfT g-q- ipTf ^?rfrr w'TfT mf ^rtjfrr 11 fars>HT 
JTf tffTIff 'fl-it |tfVr^T^'taPTiiTfTrsTfrirftr tikr% 
ffTTT fTg^ 11 ?rqr^ fr-^frr q?r jtct fPr % si fT«T qx w tdt f, 
“.?rk q'STf ^qr?: f<rT qit i” 

s»T f :^fT qrsqT % qs^rff^F it S’T=q'f STR; ffiTFr, RJRfJTq: ftff ?T, qr'flt- 
^ ^.orrsfqrqr srsft tt, srdt m^f ^ wqswt «fT«fr dYf? qrfmt qq-Rt 
i - ^ qftjff r?r Rf if fd'^ mR % f jf-ff ??>■?: irfRT-iTgc ft 

• '-' o - .S 

n STRST R-JT qf'Rnr 1 1 f ® qrr qr^ I fqr #!fq7 ftuff qrt 

fTJTfRn; RqrteTR; S[R f fTR if ^ q^RT^T ffF f qF^T SrfRTT # 'flt I 

%fqR rM % Rr4 r, fsfRR ir»fq: qft RqffarqF rr t, ffiR 

srqTR qr srfft RtR qrr ?ft rrr ^ »#qT t — Rf JT?ft?r qik 

■RfTFT q|R5t RRq: ft I, ^TfRlR, fRT-RTffqq: R qf ^ RR 
TfT R fqr rsRT fqfcq RRtR qrr RRrr fqRft PrRfqrR ^ fqiR r, <tt r 
R f RRqR RfRF, RRTr RR I fqr qrff RtR qrft qTR-RR RR TfT f; R 
Rf RTRR-RRR RTRft, Rt ^ fqRR R I, fqrdf RRR R% R RR Rq: 
q'RR qtf qr fq-rr sir rrir rtrr 1 1 

ffft qitq: r^itr RiffcR qr i fqf fr qr ^cr rr ft f^r rr Rff qvt Rfr 
qrqF-rpfFft % qrft RRR Rft ftf Rff qRff f fq# l RR% R R f l i q fRq, 
■RirftR iFRqr qrh: qnRR R q rr Rt r^rcf; q^RTFRR qtfFfnqr qr'ATfr 

sD 

itk RfrFfFfRqr ^tRFR'f (qTFfRRfft qFRqff) ^ RRTF q^T RR: ^pFR R 
ftRFTf I q^-RRRFRfrqf fqfRWRtqffR'trRFfRfqRFqr^Tqrf RTR 
qr RR RRFRF, RTRRFfRR'f qR qR^ft-RlffR qR RfRR qqf qfp RRqR 
RgRRR qTR qR RRR qTT qRRT fRRF—qfk q|R %RFRF ^ fflT Rf RfF 
RRtqrFRqr I RFRtRf qrf Rf q^qrqf^qFF?RR|qrTfqFRRtRRt RRF^ft 
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% fJr ?fh: t=ft»T ^ % 'tt^ ^ ^rif 

^Jr % ^qwf Jr ?Tft(T ?M 5Tr sraR 'ir 

^ t % srpT Jr fff^ ptW ^ JT^PT ?RT rrrf^ir^ ^fJrjff % 
itir=rR q^ % rr>c?iT^ fir?rT i ^ f«T^ ?rk rnff^^r^ ?rr?^ 
^JT% rTT^T^ ?rr$ i 

f^RT 1 934 % froJr fRT Jr, stqr gr^r rriR ^ ‘’rt^R’ rr^jfR^ 

% ferr W «TT, tr^ ITR % ^JfTT Jt ^ f^T^T «rT 1^ Jr^f 

qrr iTST TT rrmq' qfr 11 fJRt eiRRR, Iwr ^rt>, fTRt T>rt, qfaRir 
’ft# ?rYr: T^t^R^r sTf t 1 1 * ^rJr ^ ?rq3fr Jiwqrf Jr Jr fqRt qn" 
RPT q’flf fJrR f^qrr i^rf Jf ^ RflRT 4^r+"< sreiriR ^rt qf t «tt, 

sBfk f3rq^ frs ffqqf qq ?rqqK ftRT qr, ^s^rfRrr#, 

=qT?^ f^%R, ^ RRrq^ i JrfqR 'qkR’ % fRJ' fer frr 

ftTJrw t qf arR %?■ anxRt fq: ;3RJr rPRRRq^ ?ftT ?rR 
fq^qRTrfq?rRR|qr>f%%R%f®^jqRRTJr^fjRra^| i srrftq^'trrr 
I far farrr rrqq ^ 'r f^rwr qr, qf sraqft qq rr r^t 

%% % fjR zn \ STPTRR q?t cTR RT ?rR Jr!3^ TRTirt, 

iRqqq Rq $irqq % fRir r, rt rr ?rK5T % rt Jr qrfarqr Rqrqqr r^ 

Rd^ qf I 

R%ar R sTRqi- srsRRqR? Rrr qr rrfqfq qq^ q^^R fq^ 
RRftR f^RRatq RTR qq qRTR ^ sqsRR qR% ^ fq Rf^Rqr 
qR’tfRr'f % fqqq Jr qrtf qrRpqqr rrtP qiR qrr qq^ 1 1 q^ RqrfV 
RR qr^ % qqRq R%q % fqR«ff qr> ?Tq% R%q fqRR ?RqR qrt 
qfeRq qRqqfP Jf qfRfRr qRR Rf^ i ?rq% fRqrqt ^ ^rft 
qqqq qpsRr Jf tsTR Rf^ i qf qtarR qq ft jtr rt qqRt | arq 
qfeqjRq ^ i ?r>?: qf qfeq’Rq qtRrr qaqf qrRRqr RqqqfqR r 
qqr% RPR ^ qqRTrqq, qfqffqq, qrqqifq qftr RqqRqq fRfqqrqff qq 
q^iRT qiqql’ i 

2. anf. irq. qqR, SRsf?, ^ (^TT^ 1946), q. 163 1 
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f® ^ I ^ l^qr ft ^rft 

3rT ?r^: ?ft ura >??%, htt^ ^ ^ I; ^TfcftiT^ 

f^Tsft f^’^rnr *1TW I f^RT^ 'TT5^ % ^TT=ft ^ ^ ^fsRT <t'<.HI 

11 qr sTmt ^ ^TTf ^rffd ^ »ft f^r^ft ft'^qdT't ftdt 

I ftnrqTT 'jjt ?wq ?cRft ^ ^rfer ?ift ft 'ttwt i ?fh: sqfeift 

t, ^ iT^-ift3RTr % Jr ft q^^rnt ?fk ^mift m ^iwt 

I — qft lT?q--ift^ !RJT qRTTff^t ^ Ht ft’SriTR | I St^T t# 

ft ^ sTc^qr ozrfe t TTFT^ ^nfa- %, 5 pt^ ftr^, atw, tt^?, m szt^^rit 
% ^ ?f)^ % ’T’lr-^ fsTT 11 qr^rrffer ?¥ft qRrrffcT % 

5Rft ^ ft^ I, ITT ^ Jr # ^RTR ft^ |, «ftft-?ft 

srr^T^ fir^ ^ ^ ^ if^lf ^’Tf^rf stY?: ^ q’fqr^ ^ firrft 

^I'Kdi ^ srrrft f i 

f® ^3wjft srwqtf ^ % '»ft?R’ Jr qtt ifd-q-lr 

% ^rirqrsT JT^rqrraTrr»rT % ^sr^r ft^ |, qr ^m^ft* % 

?rr^ qrr ferr f %tn: stqr ft f i 'nt^rq’’ ^ fqr^ft 

^sqqrT Jr feft^ ?rq-;Trfq^zj-; t^ ddiqi qqr |—srft^ 
Jpqq: % fJrift m Jr Jrwq^ qq qrr ft qr^k pr f qft ?rcnft 

qftq^-fJ«Tfrmt Jr qftr ft ?ftfw fctff qr—r^q^ qtq Jr qftr qqrjrp Jr— 
q? Tft qjqrqft ^ q^rfqa- ft% f; wktfJrqr ^ ^ pJ: % fqqrj 
ft^ |iT «ft ^ qt qqf % q^q qm % ^ftq^ sfk sqffrrqq ?Rpqt % qpff 
% ^ qqr q^'t qrrf % qft qr^rq qr^ 11 qrs ?TqRr-?r?rq 
?R=E#qt Jr — qfr qrsRf qrgqrqt Jr | — % qtq qrqff qq, 

f^qqqr fKt qr^ qftqTT qq, q®R fq^ t; ^ srsqrqf % f^r 
^TTcr qf^psTt Jr ?ip qr^ft ^ Tpft q^ wr | qr qra'f % ?qr?^ qr 
^qr TOT qft 1 1 qtq Jr qrrq^r, qtqf TcrJf Jr f® 

T«rrfqcrft 1 1 ^ qrq^eqf Jf % qfJr qt Jr Mro qfqirqfqqf qrJr 
qrWt qfk qrqrqrf Jr rmrqpTrr fq’q TOrq fw qq |; i-5 qsqiqt Jr 
qtqqrrqotq|; 6-7qsqTqtJrqqrqn'; MJr^^fqrprt%qrqqYr: 

3. q^qprJ: qr^r^ift, q»mq, qrrtffHrv fai%iR, (ffqt qro, qnrfqr 
sftr TOl^Rrq, 1954), 145-149 I 
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^ ^3T?T: if 5!TT?r 11 w 'nt^pr’ 

“p^fT ^nrfirffr^ T^-f^srPT ^ I. . . . ^ 

^ qt st=# qn" sjtpt Tg'fr ?rr ?r>^ aft?: jr^fT^ qff ^nff I ^fk Ti=RT 
qq-f^^RPT q^ (qw^ qff) Tqqr if t?TT” ...q^^- 

qurqTrqq^ffqsriff^^ qqf fqrqf q^crqrqrr — qf qrfqfk^’pT 
qT fiT’qf qqf irq? 5^^ % kr^r qqr t affi q sfH 5 ftrikr % 
qk if qqr t — if “f pt qcTP=ffq qtsqrq % 1 qf qrapqr qqriT 
% I !qk ;j;Tif qf qwff if ft T^r qr nqr qjTPTpqq krq 

aw fw qqr 1 1 qmf qwff qq f^pt qfqq t wk rffq qrr 

kkf % 5pq qqPT if ? I qSTT? qwff qq ?qpT qkq ^ qk 

qrr akr % w qqff if I 1 qqqq f^r fqfqrqrq wq^ if pqr 
qqqpT rm qqr I... ” (ak) few q^ qq =qfqf q qrwff qff, k kfeqqfe 
k’q % feqq if I, qjpfe % qfe qq^r qrsrqq qBaraf it qk •Jrtfe ^-tt 
qq qr qqqff %; ^"f a qqq few % qqpff qr qfqqrr qTrrrqqq qrq 
qisw qjw % qqq w kq qpwff # qqqqp qqqr if qsq 
1 1 qqq'q q: qqwT if qk'Tfeqr FqpT %qq kq qrqqiq ^-r kk q-q qf 
qfqf qq % fep ?f qq^rai % 1 ‘qfePT’ qq qfqqfef qqqr fq^q fqfeqq 
qqqqft|qrT%qiqqtqfkkfrqq;few% qrqqqpqqqffqqTqTqqrq 1 

qqqr fe^qr qff qqi p^ qfrqf % qkr ir q Trqqffqqr qrqrqw 

o * 

if %, qq fqq k ferq^ wrfqqr feafq qrqq: pq: qqf q 1 qqk? % 
‘qqqpT’ if p^ qffq | feprqff qTPrfqqr qcj^irqf q|q fevr | — w 
qffe qq % feq[ qq^ qfe % fep qfeqrq qqq qk qqqf qk 
qkw qk qq-wr % wffq qqrq fqrq qr q| |, qqq: iqfefp fqqq 
q:q ?ik ^ ^qqqr fe^r 1 pqf qqqqq-fqqrqf qrqf if qwq 

^ c > 

f T k qqiqT qt q^ qfq qqt % qfqq k qqq qki fqqif ’aKPr’ 

ipr fqqT-wrrq qq feqqrq t: p^t qqqft qf qmr ^ fqw ffqfeq qq 
feqfe qk I, qq q'fq pqr "fe fqfeqq qk^qq t qk pq qqpqq q 
qqrqqr qqqff |f qrf^ fqqqq q %qq wrqr qw few— 

4. fqq%qq ipffe, fe%?q q qr^fewq (qfqq: ffeqfqqf q^q; kqqr- 
ffqr qq, 1967), 46 1 
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^ ?rrfT vfj- jEftr 

'Tfir^ ^ if % wV qtfV f i 

% ‘^tT'aR’ if q’lwf % ?t fqTtsjt ^ ir 

f^qqqf(q^,'T. 444 ) 1 tqml"?fV<:qqqrJJT■H'^<^<,^"Y%■ 

5TT ?T 5 *H ^ TT!^ % ?T ?nT?f ?r ^rrrq 11 sRq^ Jr ^ 

T|rrsq srfqqrfer ^rq t: ^ dHi4i +iHHf % ?r^q (fsrq^ 

?rrrrr: ^ST'pq 5#qR^ ^ qqfq t) ?frT fqarff q-^ af^Rf jp 

^TRTRR qfr q:^ qrrqft'qqT qJt t; qiiRR ^ q^ft srifr ff aR (f^qrr 
arq'aRt ^ qra-q- q^Jr % ^ptri qrfJRRrr: frft # qr^ jtr ^'t ^rmt 
?) q^ aqr^qqr qr fq?? ^qrar t qJr fq^'f qr aqt qq % qRrqR 
qr qqq q^iar t 1 qq% qq' qq qqjq'-qTqq qJT qrrqqqqrqr qqpft 1 1 
fqqqrqrqq qqsqf^ arq f^aqrfq^q anr % arraq: fqqrqqff — qq- 
qJiqqTqr^ ?ra?nffqqf—qq qft “q^f” ^ qqr qrq^ |, faf^psq anrqq 
qqqr 1 1 qq^ qrqql-q qqnr % qf qfqqf qq oqnfrf^rit qrqqrq ft 
a'q'Tq qrq qq 1 1 

fq%fq ^ qtfq qqqq qt qqq qrqf qft qq q f> rrqr-qqr q qtfq |, 
qrqrqrq qq qtfq wq q q^ — qqRrq % qfqq qrq ir qfrdt q^q qf 
qtq qq fr qaqrqTfqqr q^q q fqqq | (fqq qrqat qfrqt qrqrqf qfr 
qq fJniTqt ^ qsq ^ hm^ qifft;, ! ) qqr fri jTf^w ir qrqr q 
(fqqir qfqr qk qqqir "qqrq” qqqrqR qqkq ak qqqit qfqqr 
qrwq % qrq qgq^ |) 1 

qqqq q k^qr ^ %qq qqqrfqarq % ?jq ^ qqrq q^ qqqra 1 
qfffq qqqpq qk qrq, aft qqr k qiqf % qqf, ^ qqJr fqq qk q^f 
qqqqq aft fqqqr ^ qrqqfq qqrrqqf % q^q qqr fqqr I qqr qfffq- 
qfq qq if ^ ^T?5q if qfqqrqr qfrqqrqq ar, af fqqqqr % qr^ ^rff 
qfq if, qfqrq ir qfkr qfrqf ^rqaar ar qq iin^q qqrfqq qq qrqr % 1 
kkq % 3 MRiq % q^r qiw qaaka aq q^ akarq qk qqqq asfqrq 
qar wq (qr qfqf qfqqi1|q |) ‘qfqiq’ if qnrrfqq qrrq % qq^ 
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q^f ts |: ftft, qc^ft ?rh: f® 

5rq^qqfrqrT%?r!T«m %^^htht f«r?r^%|; ^qrqqr % 
?fk qr^, 5ft ?€tqnT sftr wh qft ^riffr srfqqrffcT |, %f?r 

5R^-?rq^ sTK^ff % I, ?ftT ^nrr^qr ^^T^ % ^ 

qq 5n% I ?ftT ?q qqqT sqq^ sfq^-qr^q qqf qft fqffqfT^qcq?q qrr^ 
I — 5tqr#%-^^?€ttfiq5q>TTr€q, 3n^?iV?:qqqftqqqt,5qq^qrqt 
qft fqffqfTfq qqr^q qrrq 11 

qqqiiq qft “q^qf” q ^ qr^qr t qY?: qf qq%^ qqiftfqqiqr<ft fq^rqft 
qr qq? qqqr % % q^qqt qqr qr qfqqr 1 1 qqqft tst qw, 

frqt^qqtqqrqft^qTf.rrqrfqqrf-qqsff^qqtq^qT^I I qqqrriq 

qq qr^ qrqrqr qq% qqq ^ %qq ^ qq ^tqr I, qq qf q’qqt qqt % 
q^|%?qqqqtqqqftqiqsqq|:qf “q 2 q”qqTqTt qqfqqtq?t 
q^ q^% q^ qqrqr I fqr “fqqq % qrr^q qqfqqq % fqqrfqqf if, 
% qt qfq q qqqf q q>T qrstft % qqqqqff f^q% qfqqrq fqqrf 
qftrqr qrq % qqqf qY^ qrq qrq qft ^qq'f % qsq ft^ 1 1 (I, qwq 
15) frft qt qiqtfqq^ qqfqq' % qqqV qtq I, qq^ qqqft q+^mi qr 
q|q^5^qtqTqqrqqqT| — q55^^qq^q7TqTfq^3EITq- 

f^ qqq fir f qqq-qf^ qYi: ft’:^q sqfqj qq qfqq qfqqr qqq qqr qqqr 
qqq q^ 1 1 gV't ?r@q qqir qqqi q^ qq% qfrqR if qqr 1 1 
qqqrr qrq fqfqqr t, qt ^ zvi^ % qfqfqqr ^ q|q ffirqqr-^qr t— 
qfqfqqr qt qqrq fif qq'^ q# qrfir qq qqq qroq qft qfqft | 
f^ % qfq ^ ffirqr qr i fqfqqi % qqq qr^ ^ ^ qqr?q 

qqqq qqq qq qqi qqqq sq Ir qtq% wqqr t fqqq z, q qlr q sqfqqf 

c ’ ^ c\ 

qft qrqiT t qfk q qqr qf f¥qqqT CTf^q % q^ qr^qr % 

qtqf % qqqqqq ^ FTfq fqqi^ 11 qqf qrf q?t f® qk ^q^-^qt 
qiq f|qt qk qqqft % ft qkf qq^qrq'r % qqq qreqr ^ qrf q^qqr q%q 
qq^ 1 1 ® ?q q%^ # qqqr qfqqrlf^ qq qqqq qkr^qqft 

5. ^.1^. g?fq, ‘ ‘qqqqq qrqq qtqrq; fqft^ qrq; qt^q 

^ ^ ff^q qfqq" i Wqkr fq qiqr qiSB qftfe^ 

(qifqqqq, qt., ^qtfqq? ^fqqf^qq, 1972) 'j. 341-366 i 
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r+i|| ^ ^+11 : Jr Pj'HIdl ^ ^ f, Jf^ 

^ ^ I ^ vjM'-4im ^ % ?rr?9q' srlr 

|tr ift =^T53T'j)T ?R^!7^ t?a% ^PT ftw «rr I 

f?r urarsifV nr ?rrfff^ =^Tft ^ 5T5q- ^ |, ?fk 

% 'TTrarr ^'ff qr qTRrqmf ^ rt srqnr sw jtt ^Twrit 
5RqrRr if ^ RsiTT qr fft qFT 11 q^ =qRq M^q' BTf^qr % 

% qqq ^ ^ qqr ?rT Tfr 11 qqfqqm q?t sr^qm, qfnnrq sfk 
’TTpqf, qqqq: q^rTTM, Jr qfqq r^q? f%qqqff% sqaiT qr Tfqq <ii<i+ 
1 1 5rqqq % qiqq¥q^ Jr ^ qqsjT Mqq ^qrsff qq qiqrrqqr ?fk 
’’jqTRrq qqq 11 qq^qrq, trqrq^ qr tqft qrqr qrqr qq 
q|q qqr qR fqqr t, qrsr qqqT Jr qr|q RtqrTsrq |, qr i eqf 5r¥ 1 7^ 
qrqrfsqq'f q qq% qqq qit anfqq qR^ q^rr ^mr qqr qr q¥qr mq 
q'Riuiql % gTq qfeff ?rt?: qqf qrr qqqq qrq % i qqr^ fqfqq'f Jr 
qTrarq qkifqqr qrqnJ ^ | f^' qzfj- qrfff^ fqqr qrr qq t fqqr 
qqrlarH^qTqrT^irr^qqft-T^qqYqqtqjrrfqqrsqmTqR^qqtt i 
qqqqkr ^ ftqq qqrqfq qrt ?rqqT Mw ^ % 

fJrrr qq: qqrqq fqrqqqft qrt qn’rjR qqrqr qrt ^ 

• • O C\ 

^ I—q|t f¥si qqqfqqr qqw Jr tqr n qrrqrq't 1 1 |q#2: 
qq qf^rrqr ^ tqq> qqfqqq ( 1150 - 1220 )% fJnt ifro % 
fRqr qqr % —qtq^ qrqt Jr |q ^iqqtj ?r¥: iqr% q^wiff 
qq fqqqq fqqr qr I qs % q% qr^rqt fqrqJr qqrq qqfr f^ qq 
% Jrqr I ?r¥: qrqt qqr fqgR qqq ^r, qqq: qgqqqq % qfrrrwTjq 
qrt q^ fqqT-fqqT' ?rlT q^Rqfr qrfRt’ I fqqqq ^qtq fqq^tqR qrqfq 
?frTqf^%q%fqrqT|qkfqq:qTqqqTq%qTq2R'Bnq?rJr^ qqqr 

O 

mqfqqr qq q fqqr qqr 1 1 

t qqqRT |, qifffcqqr qrqqrTq qk % qqq Jr qrqk, qsqqq^q 
?rk qrtjf^ qqqr % ?ik qrfqqr “q^q” q^rq qR% %t qrq^qqrqr q^ t, 
qqq:qTf^qqqqqTrqqr?reqqq?rftqq%qT^Jrq>fkT| I qrqqqqq 
% qfqqiq)' qqqr fqsiR % ?rq fq%RT % fJrq %, cr qq% qrrr r^ q^qq 
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fsraTTR «TT TT ?Tk f3Rr% =^'1 ?ftT ^ ?mr ?ti%- 
^r?rn «n I Tra' ?fN: ^rt ^f?r ^ 

^TW-sr % ■iTTT^ ?fK ?fTT ^HTnrrr fgrirr i 

o ‘ 

f® i^.’fr fq^qqrTT it | qfr ^ sm qqq# w^- 

qrqtiT-^'T^ tr q^reft 11 T’q^rrfwaR ?fk f® ?f5r ^|fT f h; 
nq7 twr 'q-ir ^'f, =qr| ^?ff qrr ^ ^ it ?rrt? mcrr ej — 

^?r ^??rT qrr m t f^?rit qq fF 

?ftT mTett ^i^fTFT qrr wqt^ qr?: ?rrT I — tt f ^ fq^iWT, 
qft fqqq ?T>^ qwt % fq^q^r ^ qtfq qtt fH^ ir f^^r % \ 
FqrR% ?rftrqr ^'T^-TrjTfrqrsc ?itT F^'t ir tF^q'q 
^qtr I I f-TF Mf -fTF FFT % ?rTFFF Fft |, fqr if fl%?F % 
fiTF |, ?rfq-F qJTFF % qnWFF t I FF#TF FF STFfR: ^srT-Ftq^F, FfF 
si^'r qftFT % fFF ^ FFfsTF I: fIf FWf it ’|?TfJT3rrqft, qfk 

FT^^ Ft t qq FFPqFT^ 'sp^TFT ^ t I Ff tf^qr FFt^qr 

F?r t, qrq ir qq? FT ffftf f ft f# t fFFF frt FqFqrreFqr fftf 
?F rF fFFT FFT t I Ff FTF F^ TTF FTfF, F^FT FTT qfFFf % fFF ®tf FF 
I fjRqtt qrTFt FFqtt ’FT'Ffr, FTFF F^T FFF-fFnat qTFFt F 3F |; 
F FFir FTFFT Fff | fFFFT fF%?F, FT F^-F^ fsFTfFFt ^FFT I; FFFF 
FqF FTFt % FtFf^ FFTqFFFT F F|F fFFSFFFT F^T FF'TF FTTF | FTT 
F F?fFF't % qFFTFTqF FFFt FT ^Ft TFfF FTTF | FT FFtqSFFFT FTT 
^tqrTF qq Fi-F FF t I FFFF F?FTF, FcFTFTF, FTFT FtF FFFT 
tFFT Fq^ FFF't F^ %FTF; FF F F^T FTf T F F F^ fFCFF FFF F 

qftq ?F FFTR qrsqr it, qrFr-fFFFT ^ Ff^ff, ttf ft f^ftf^? Fcq^F 

FT FF I I FFFF FFTT FF FFT FFF FT^ | FFT fF FF F'FT Ft fF^FT# 
FFT t : %r fF iFt F FTFFTF F F3F it FFT FFT FT: (FFF^t fF^Ft) 
"FFTFT it FTFt F^F FTF FcF FT ^ fFFTFF FFTFt FFT F^ l” 


FF FF FFF FF FFF FFcFFF F^'t FF fFFTT fFFT F FT fF FlfFfcFF 
FFTffF it FFTF TF^ | : FF, fFFF-F?F f1t FFt I Ff FFT t fF FF 
FF fF% fFFF-FTF FT FfijF fFFTT Fft fFFT t—FFtF tr^T FfT ^ ^Tft 
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?fk +f£^S5TT ^ ?fp: fsifr mr ^ tt srfsr^ 

f^p- ?r# 11 ^ T?: ^rT% % 

f^?r ?TJTJT # t fTT ?iTPT JTt TFr 5Tff I I ^ 

^ TT pTTTT b^rPT '^RTRT ^fFTT =^Tf^ 1% qf?^ # ?nfff^ 

% 5R53TT ^ f ^ fPTT t ?TpTf^ ^ TmFPT 

5[P5r % f?mf qq- '■fft 'tfft fw I fspf irs ^ft ^i^aTT, ^ qrrfpr^ % 
5T1PFPTT PT^q: % ^prqppT qT 3nfq qr pti^ »nft ’t#«tt qqt 

o o 

'5?r¥q q wqr I: “^'T ^ f® tm-1 (?T«r?<T qi%) qc^q:f® 

q f©' tcTT t”: tfqqF ^sftsrq % q?q, ^iqrq-qrRKts, €pr-^, 

qr^'r, qfqqR % ?rq?iff ^ fq^ qfk qrqqft, q^-qp^r, q?q?r-q7STf, qnrrsr 
# fTFT-t^qrr ir^jf, qqf qq ^-qiqq, qT qrq q qtf ^ rpt qrpft t 
fqR^ qprqfq qqsqqrrpq qff tm i qft qrqf qq fqq sqr, w qfp" 
aqqr pqf ?rqrq^ fqqf^ qq jtpt qt fqfqqq ^ 55 qfqqjfV qpr 

^ CO o 

11 qT%!qr qk q-qq qrqmf % q%fqq qqq |, qqr^qqrq q^rqqsqq^tqfVqT 
qrr, irq srfqqr qk kiRirr qq qqq % fqqrqrr % ^rqf ^ ^qr q?t cr? 
qq qqqqr qrk^ f fqr aqq)' qz qrq ?rk fqqq #, ^qr q^ qpfr 
qrfq^^ qqq qk qfr fqrq sncft t qk qq q fqqiqq ^qr^qf ^—qq qgi 
q^qq: qq fqffqm"^ q 1 qq qqqr % qtqrq q'lfqiqt qq qqq qqqfq q 
qiqq: qrqqf qraq ^ qrq qqq | qq q^ q^qr q qjqcft I: “^r qR% 
q^ qrqqf q qqmt, t qq qrqqqqt % mf qak qt ^ 1 ^qqr 
qrq RtT, qqq)' q qqqq fqqFR ^q qqr q^rt qraRw qrq qfr k 1 ” 
oqiir q? t fqr qqqr qrqq qfq qqqq? qf11 qqfk qqqfq % qRq^ q?l 
qrqq)' k nq qjqqq^ q qqqr qqpq qtqr k, qk qq% qqt qraq % 
qpiff qw: qrq q »qqqr ^rqr k, q k kqr wq^ q 1 fk^ k qq^ 
qqr q f w qq% qqrq ir qfqR; q^ (qk qrqqqq-qrq q qqqR qqqfR 
qt) qrq qrqaf fqqrf qqV I qt qq qk qqq qrqt qrq 1 1 
qqq qfqq ?T?r % 5 RTf ir frk q qtq “qfqrkq q-aq qqq qt kfr q 
q-=^q q 1” "q fqq ^ q% qrqf qr q:?q — q'T qtqrfqq q?aqf qr qq 

c\ o 

kj q fq k fqq qq qrq qk fqqqr fqq qq qqsq. 1 ” qqk 

q^r ?:q qfk qr qraR qqq^'iqr q kq^ qsqrq qr 2 4qr sqrq | fqqq 
qcur q^^ I; "irfq S) qq qRrr f qt q qqq fq?q?q g> qqiq qk t 
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aT^Rff?r ^ ^ ^fWf % mor 

^ ^>TT I 

^TRcft^T yrf^cJT wtr"i<i«iiisff %^%'fiK'i 'rf?^%'nswr% i%tT 
^% ^T-ifr<T 'Tft ^IfTTf 5fk ^tWt ^ ?miT 'TT^ spfs^ ^ 

I I TT ^3m TTS^ +r6>1l| ?nT5TT 5raY ^ ?TRrW ftr 

TT^'tq' ?n%ir % <??% Jr 11 ^ ^ srwt” ^ ^sttctt ^tt 

sftr 3T5 ^ TTs^ % l^rr ^ ?rfa^ ?ftT stht: Tf^ir'Tof 
?r 5 ^ q^rr t #%rT ?r^ Jr ?rr ^ qr «rrf Jr 

=^ f.q % frw ^^irfer ?iYr: Trftsrrferr rr^sr fe^^r^Jr i 

% ^'JTTrr ^ 'rrsqr ^?rq?TT t ftr w ^ 

?rTT ^fsr mr^rrq+ +'HNir?i41r Jf fr^ q^ f^r^rJr mf^r^r % +fd2ff 

Jr «fr mwf ^JTT^ f^T^TT I ^ 9Jm, >T?ir^ spirfe ?rw^ i Jrf^ 

?iT^?5pTrT^?T^ “OT”|^»ft3T?T Jr?r»T^q’rft^?rnTr|—qft?nm 
t^riJnff % ^rJr% Jr “a-TTT” I %dT, tt^ rn^ ?ftT qfer ?ffqTOT«r 
^fJrf^T^'f % ^r«r?ff Jf "ot” 11 'Tf?^ qrrsq^ fg' ^ ^ stqr-st^ ?r4 
?fh!: Tfr^mr qrTddr ^Jr rrrf% ^ qn?, ^ ^fq^ ?r^ 
tfqr^^PTJTTrT^-'I OT^rrqrpq^qrr^rq^ ?rRjqr5m^5rqrm?T 

?rd=5#? I fqr^ ^ % q=q cT«n- ?r?ir ^ftn «fr^ qn’ ?>ft % w 
%qrTJrqn’5riroT^5rq>Tqr#tqTRqr?:t^| 1 qrf^^^q Jf q^^t; 
^TtPTT =qT^ «rT ^3^ 1%aqT ^=rfqfr qft, ^ ?r^ frfV % qrf% ^ 
|,f>Jt!i^^rT%fJrq^t^TTf^fJrqr?qr7:JTTT^»rT)Tq?f qfr^fqrd-frft 
TT ^>rT qft I, q^ rrcqq^ ^qqqrr i ^ rrqfTrqr t 

qrqdt ^ qq Jr fJrqq^qr sr'k JrJ: qrrr qtm qqq% % fqtr qqr 
qff I — -rqfJrtTqnrq; ^qrqq snr qf qr^dr I i^qr qr^qrsfq^ left 
qf fq^Jrqnr i qq qj qrq qt—qf qrq qq% qq TT ^ 
qt «ff qftr q? qq Jr qqr i % qq qqqr qrq q^f ^ qq qq “=fT” t? 
qq qTr! qtq qqq^ rft’aqrqHT^rq^q% rrrq sfldi: "qq srq qJf did 
qrqqt.qr^qqrqjf i” qq%qq^ft ^ fdTr^qqr ^ ?ri^ % q*3^, 
qn^ ^>qrr: qk qt, qftr fqqqt ^rr^r qrrq Jr q^ qsrq ^ Jr qqr i 
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iTf W»fV I I WiT^XTr JTf I %^?T ^ f^T 

5Pft»r w% ’T^T ?r4 t t, ?rh: 

^3^ ’TTt ?TTrTrT ^ ^ ftrSRT 'TT f ^ % fmST STlt^T (#S- 
^tf^) ^ ¥7 I I % ?Rr TIW, JTft cT^ 1% 

frfV ^ afjTqr ^ "snr” ?r5? ^ Jn#T ^ f, ^ irsp 
’jt^fRU'T^T d'flai I — JTf ^^ST^TTST^, ^*r^TTr t; ^^+1 fTRT t 
^ feft WZ TTSPTtfajr % '5T5? ^ ^cTT I I 

^ ?ti^ ^ w t, %?: «ft ‘»t>?r’ ^ mrt «nT 
% =TRf ?ffT ^ ^■*Rt t I fKV ?mt ^ ^ JTf^ ^ #1%^ 

STRR^R T?: ^TTarfTrr, a4 # ?mt fir ^Sctt % ’Rf gtr 

?TmT ^TRT I :3R% STTOW % 

?ftT ^>r ft isiRft-^mt 3TR stY?: ^ f%5r % qr'nPR 

o 

^TTTRT-fYjRt RR R?RT ^ =Rt% I !rR%, ?rT% 'TfTRTT % sfk RSTTRT 

c • 

^nriR % RffT 5n% rrrt rr w rrtr ^>rt % qRTR rtr^ ^ ^ ?m 
Rft ^RRT ftRT RRR Rrtf f^ftR RRR W RTPR Rft ^3rRR ft RRI f% 
ftft % ?RWR RfcSRYoT RT fRTTjjt CRT Rft ^R^Yr Rff ^TRRTRT I 

ft<t%srR^R^^RRRT^^Rft%RT%f^?rRftRf^^|?tkt RfY^ft 
Rl^RY3ftsj^R%|RRTRfRRR’5RftRft^|:ftftRR?rRY rTrIT ^- 
Rft rFrTT Rft fsRJf ^3RRt RRt apTRT fY?! ftR | srIr^ STRY 
fRRT % rFtRR ^ ft — Rfd^Sr % RRR Y RT^ ftRT I RR% RRT RR 
frY % RnTR Rf RRY fRRT ft^ % RTR Y ft ^TrY RTR ft fYR RR ^RT 
RRaRT RfT I I ®tJ Y RTRR RTTR YtR RT^Y | ff YST R2T 
RRRTR Y Rft R?T?R fRTRT RT” Y, RTR Y ^ RM+< RTSRT ft ft R^ RTR 
^RGj ft ^ft I if rY fnY f RTRRR RR ftf fYfR srY rtY RYR-fYr 
Y RRTsrsrTRftR eRfYarff rrstrw ffRR rtr YRrRrTffiT: RftRfSRRYt 
RRt gftft RTR % |?RTY RTrY Rif ftRT RR RTR RRtY Y RRRR RTR f RT |, 
RRY R^ Rf Rf?R ffr rY RR STRRt RcYt ft fYcSRRT Y RtRRT |, RrY Rf 
RRRffRRRtRTRYftRRf RTf f RRftRRTft#YRYsnTRYRRT|, SR 
YYf fRtTRRRRTRYRrl.RRYR^RRYRRYf RTf f #Rf RTrY RfTRRT 
RRT I YrrY RR% RrY RfRRTR ft RRYr fffY ftft I I RYrTrrY f 
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I 'Tf9=^f ^ ^ ?fk f3PT% 

^ ir Vjt ir ^ ^ cT#;t^, ft stft: 

sratcT ftcTT t : Wf ^ fs^T-^ ?n^ ^TFT ft'flKM fH 'P' 

'4Y 'rnfsTiT Tfi ^ pt iTpfT ^ ^t f?^!' f af^rar 

CPT ^rsc'f if t PpW’TsTR ^I PT '»im+I<Y 
^ ?)^ ^q- n ^rfTc? ^'7 ^ ^qr^rq tj T?rf 'flrrrftq- f r qf^ 
5ffT qTTSf q’^ t : f^ q'q STcq^ ?r^f«TT it pTcTT % f P ^ qwTTq 
qqrq P^qr frqr qrt prir q’q^ qqq qfpTTT ^ f rfir # fTdt ft i 
qft ft-%^ ftiTT q'T fir ff^^ ^oT-oirfpp % ^rrfq^-qmrf^r^ 3t=t it ^ 
^ % qrqoift % qqa it 'TJ^-qtfT ■srrq'q qq’qr 'pqT i % qq it 
qftqq % qrj^r ^ sqrq q^ «q q>T qqqq qrqqrq't % 
ir qrqt qft fq^T i 'p qfi^qtqf qqqq qpq t fq ftft nqr 
q^qtqqtq qrqqr fr qqr f qt qqqr ?ftT ?m qfqqir qr qfprcq qqTfqq 
% Tq qwT^ qqq it <i+^q oqqfiT t qfqq ft^ ^q qqq 
qqp ^ qqtrfr qq qr qq^ ■’^qr qqtq fTqr f fqqit qf qq pqqrqq 
qfqqr qtr qrqqq qqtft q!^'t ir ^ fqr f fqqqr a^qr qpq qq stn 
qt 5qqq* qt# qqqr I qr qqq^q qqq f qqqr f i qqq qq qq®qrqq 
m it qq qq qqT % fqq “qq *5^ q^q q^ 
qvtq % qrq ^ q'’% ^ fq^ ^ qq^ ^ ' 

ip fqc^qf qq qptq qf f : ‘qtqrq’ qqqrfqap q'p qqqq qm 
qq?qrq I qt qrfqqr qr qfiqqt qrqq^t q fqatftq qrfffqrq qrqqqqrqr'T; 
qqtqtfq qft qpqt 1 1 ^qr fvraq qtq qtq qqr aft qqq qt qtqq-pfqqt 
qfr qqqp fqq^ Pa'q^q qqrq qr?^ q qpq qq ''^'qrq aft qq §pt fq^t 
qq ftqq fq^ art q'^ tfeq ft arar 1 1 qpt qq qqqq qraft % arp 
it qt, qr qrqaTqt it qq pp fqqqf atr qf?qt qft qrqqr^ qqp f, qt 
qqqq aq qq q"^ qrq qpqr t, qffqpqstT % qq qqq it qp ?r 
qrp it ftrar f i ‘ftarq’ qqprq qq qiqqfqq> qfqqpq qf ^ fq' qqqr 
qqr fr qq qq ftqq^, qrqq ^qt t, qat % fqn; ?5r qqq 1 1 

c c ^ 

PT qpqrq at qfpra qq af qq qftq qw qat qft qqq fa ftrqqq af 
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f h; ^ q;# jmftRr 11 qf ^ ^ I f3rr|' 

srf^ST^ irT'<r t ^ftr qft ^ ?qc?r tittst I—qr 

r rrqr f^r^qr?: ^5r>q 


qr?: f^qr fqs’qrq'q qftr q qt qf rt, qqrqr- 

qiqqW q^qf % qK if |rr ^qTfqT wfq q^r qqq'fq q^ fqrqr, qfrr q?q 
sqrqqi' iqqqiqf qqqr qfr qqq ^ if ^jqqfjgf ?fjT qqq qqf qTTrqr i q 
fqqq qq ^ qter qr^ % qq qgrq ^ qnq q>q tst f q'l qq% qqq 
f^'hfifq ?q %T3Trfjq ^ 20 q^T^'q (qfqq, qfr-q : fqq, 
1 9 6 6) if qfr qfqT ^Tfqpq? JT ^ Tftqqq^qif qqqfqq qrrr% 

q I 


?q% rrq: qV qqTq qrr '4f qqqjq- ^if qrqTF qifgTT ; Tsff^^qTiq- STJT 5 i'k 
qqpirq fqrqrq, fqqfr% qfqqq qq wqq fqrqr qr, qfr^ qf^qq if frarr 
■qf qrff qf, qfifqq qrqq qrT qqqq q, qrqrq if q?,q qq if, ?qq ^ 
qqq qqrqqrqT qqTTqr % i q qqffq q^tfeqr qq if qfr qqql" rqqrqf if 
qfiqq qrf qrfqqt qrr qfr rrqq qf^qqf qqqrrqfq'f qff qrqfqqr qq%qf qqr 
qrr qrjqrqq qr-r qqrq q, tqf^ qfgr p nv{ qn'q^rf qTq qq?f qff 'qfq 
"3^% qrq fff qqf qf qf ■’qrqqq qq % :jq q!3"^ qfrrfqfqqf q-r q^ar f\ 
qq q i ^q tq, qqq qr'qffq fqnq, qq q^fr qqq rr qqr wm qr 
qfr: ^qq trq qqqqfq qiqqr qr — grrr qqqff TfTTqqf^ ifq qr 
wsf if qq% qrqffq qiqqqqf ^q ?fq5%q qfqq—?qrqrq 

qTr T^'fqiqrq qrr fi jit wr qq; qfr qrfqq qr | qq^^ qr, fqqq qqr?T»iq 
qr q^rq qfqqr, fqqqf q qfr qqq qq qf?' q?qrq q fqqig; qq qqq ^ 
qrq qqqqq, qqqq qrq qq qq qqqf q qi wl fqqqfqgprq if rrq 
qTc^ if ijqf qf, qrff q«r% % fqrr qrq qq 'qf qff qgrq qrf^ffqq qrrff 
ri?f firqft I q^fqqrqi fqqqrqrfqqq’q^ qrqqqirfrq qq^ qfrf 
qq q^ fqqrqq # qf fq qq qqf % qfr qqqrqfq qrf^q % qqq if 
qqqf if fqqqf qq qrqqrff 1 1 qqq q^ir qqqrqf if qrq f qqf qfr- 
fqqf, qfffrq qfr qfrqqf qfqqr q qi«Mfq fr qfqf ^ qqrqrqf 
qfr qtjf fr qqq q fqgq qr, q?rfq qq i^q fqw qq'q if fiqqr qr I qqqq: 
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?mr ^ ^ T^RFqf >17: ^ ^ strt i 


^ ^ gft =PT ?T^ t ^ T^?iwf s^ ^rfer^ 

e\ ' '* 

Mpj=q ' *f lr 'TT3^ ^ #a% WRft imt sRPrf^ % ^sfu Jr H^rr ?5^ ^m'm<. 
^ sniT — ^ :n - 'rf> i ra 7i "f ^ ^ rft ^TTrar Tfr^ ^ 'TTTTmf sffk 
^ ^?r fJrw % ftrrr 11 □ 


TT. «». g5r?T 

23 1981 

; ITO 'H'td^T>T ^) 
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